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HOUSE PLANNING AND FURNISHING 


ETHELWYN MILLER 


University of Chicago 


Happily in our work in House Planning and Furnishing we have 
passed beyond the stage where we are content to look at pictures, read 
about houses, furniture and rugs, make elaborate perspective drawings 
of rooms, collect and mount samples of materials and call all this illus- 
trative material an end in itself. It bears as much relation to true House 
Furnishing as reading about chemistry does to laboratory experimenta- 
tion. We are proceeding along the same lines of development as have 
all laboratory and experimental courses. It is true that we are finding 
it difficult to advance beyond the stage of mere appreciation, for the 
recognition and enjoyment of historic forms of architecture, furniture, 
rugs and wall papers satisfies the historic and literary instincts and it 
is a necessary basis for the inventive work of the laboratory. 

The subject resolves itself therefore into three distinct phases, namely: 
Design, Recognition of Historic Forms, including designs now on the 
market, and Practical Handling of Materials. The first phase of the 
subject should be a definite part of the general design course and should 
be taught by the art teacher. Here the appreciation of the general 
principles of design is gained through problems relating to the home. 
Design being the harmonious relation of parts and this harmony being 
expressed to the eye through lines, masses and colors, there is no reason 
why the response to art principles may not be awakened through a study 
of harmony as found in Oriental rugs, Gothic, French or English furni- 
ture, historic wall papers, American potteries, Colonial doorways, woven 
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and block printed designs in fabrics. Just as great skill of hand and 
eye can be gained in drawing and painting the design found in the above 
named subjects as can be gained in drawing and painting the traditional 
subjects of the art course. For this reason the work in House Furnish- 
ing should begin in the design work of the primary grades and should 
continue through the entire school life. 

The planning and furnishing of a home is a part of the life of every- 
boy and every girl, of every man and every woman. Just as great in- 
terest is manifested on the part of boys and girls of the seventn and 
eighth grades in putting together the different lines of different types 
of furniture to make a harmonious room, or in selecting types of archi- 
tecture suited to the topography of the land, as is shown in combining 
lines to make a harmonious poster, a book cover, a stained glass window, 
or a landscape. 

With the recognition of the principles of proportion, rhythm, symmetry 
and subordination in house exteriors, garden plans and house interior 
arrangements comes the enjoyment of the simplest features of the home. 
So often the exercises in House Furnishing have been made those of 
color harmony alone, forgetting that back of color harmony lies harmony 
of dark and light masses and back of mass relationships lies harmony of 
lines. Through the study of line harmony we gain an appreciation of 
the proportion of houses, of gardens, of ceilings, walls, floors and furni- 
ture. 

The present return to a recognition of the beauty and the value of 
the structural elements is putting House Furnishing upon a rational 
basis. For the house should be so well planned both from the scientific 
and the aesthetic points of view that the furnishing should be but the 
finishing touch to the building of the house. 

A study of the well proportioned rooms of the Italian, French and 
English, as well as of our own Colonial and Craftsman houses, shows the 
beauty which is embodied in the harmonious relation of lines of doors, 
windows, over-door and over-window panels, baseboard, cornice mold- 
ing and built-in furniture. A recent number of the House Beautiful 
speaks of the satisfaction which one feels at house-cleaning time when 
the walls are newly papered, but not yet covered with pictures, the wood- 
work clean and performing its proper function as a framework for win- 
dow, door and wall panels, the windows clean and as yet unencumbered 
with draperies, the mantel free from bric-a-brac and the floor with rugs 
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arranged parallel with the baseboards. This joy, above that felt because 
of the freshness of the entire room, is a joy in the proportions of the 
structural elements. The writer suggests that the other furnishings of 
the room be divided into two piles, the one containing the essentials and 
the other the non-essentials; that the essentials then be carefully and 
thoughtfully placed in relation to the structural lines, thus securing a 
harmony of lines. The non-essentials should be carefully stored out of 
sight and brought out piece by piece as they seem to be needed. 

Pupils should be taught to employ the same common sense in the 
furnishing of a room that they employ in the costuming of their bodies. 
They would never consider for one moment wearing all their jewelry at 
one time or all the time, and yet they do not hesitate to hang all their 
pictures, group all their pottery where it may be seen and leave pictures 
and pottery, especially pictures, in the same position until next house- 
cleaning time. 

The appreciation of lines upon walls, floors and ceilings has lessened 
the number of pictures upon the wall, has hung them from two hooks 
instead of one, has grouped them in relation to furniture, doors and win- 
dows. It has made people feel the lack of unity in hanging pictures upon 
the pictures in the wall paper. It has simplified the lines of window drap- 
eries because windows are considered pictures upon the wall. In the 
room of informal type it has brought curtains up to the window sills, 
instead of allowing them to wander against the wall below the sill un- 
bounded by a line of woodwork. It has caused the curtains to be pushed 
in at the sides so that the window frames may show at top, sides and 
bottom and thus preserve the structural lines of the window. As artists, 
then, we put together our composition, not with brush and pencil, but 
by first planning our composition by the harmonious grouping of lines 
to define the proportion of spaces; our lines being baseboard, molding, 
window and door frames, picture frames, mantels, edges of curtains, rugs, 
draperies, electric light fixtures, chairs, tables, pottery, and other 
furnishings. 

In any design we must have a dominant note, a point of interest. 
In the drama, the dance and all the visual arts, such as sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, furniture, pottery, jewelry and costume, we find the 
climax of interest just as we do in the musical composition. This cen- 
ter of interest may be brought about in several ways, namely, by more 
intricate patterns, by size, by striking contrast of dark and light, by 
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brilliance of color. Sometimes one and sometimes all of these means 
are employed for centering the interest. In a library, where the interest 
may be in the open fire and the colors found in the binding of books, 
the walls, curtains and rugs are often kept free of intricate lines, so that 
the eye sees those elements which make for the enjoyment of the real 
purpose of the room. 

In our consideration of the types of domestic architecture now promi- 
nent in the United States, we find the Pueblo, the Colonial, the Bunga- 
low, the Craftsman and the school represented by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
called the Chicago School, as most suited to the needs of our home 
building population. In each of these types we find the line element 
the element which we enjoy. In the Pueblo type, by many writers 
quoted as the only purely American type and preserved in the buildings 
of the University at Albuquerque, New Mexico, we find the design so 
decidedly one of long, jagged, horizontal lines that the building seems a 
part of the cliffs against which it is seen. ‘The Colonial house with its 
dignified proportions, its simplicity of line and its beautifully accented 
doorway expresses to us not contrast of dark and light, but rather a simple 
division by lines of a horizontal rectangle into narrow roof, wide expanse 
of walls, and adequate foundation, with all interest centered in the door- 
way and door. With such simplicity in the exterior, how could we “fuss 
up” the interior? Does it not demand ivory woodwork, including man- 
tels, mahogany furniture with simple curves, dainty window draperies 
and lighting fixtures of frosted glass globes and hanging crystals? 

The bungalow has preserved all through its evolution from the thatched 
“bangla” of India to the English gentleman’s week-end country home, and 
finally to America’s practical every day life, its lines proclaiming the hos- 
pitality fostered under its low sloping roof. The friendly wood which 
adorns both the outside and the inside of the house demands, because of 
the lines of edges and texture, similar line treatments in furnishings. 
The curtains, because of their beauty of texture as well as the absence 
of all attempts at draping, proclaim this beauty in structure and texture. 
The Craftsman house, while differing from the bungalow in its propor- 
tions, yet expresses the same beauty of structural line and texture. 

The Chicago School, represented by Mr. Wright as one of its origina- 
tors, frankly proclaims that its aim is to produce a type of architecture 
whose lines, low, horizontal ones, repeat the lines of the Illinois prairie. 
Straight lines are almost exclusively used and because of their original- 
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ity have been much discussed by the layman. The houses have been 
said to be built in theshape of ocean liners, oras models of Japanese dwell- 
ings. However they may be designated, they harmonize with the topog- 
raphy of the land, as does also the type of residence which the Crafisman 
pictured for us not many months ago as being built in the mountains 
of Colorado for the President of our United States. Here we find a 
building whose lines of towers and turrets repeat the lines of the pin- 
nacles and crags of the Rocky Mountains, upon which it is built. Thus 
not only in the interior of the house should we find harmony of line, but 
also in the selecting of a type of architecture suited to the topography. 

Many of our colorists tell us that harmony of color depends not alone 
on the proper combination of certain hues but also upon the balancing 
of values. Returning to the creating of the harmonious room, after we 
have defined our proportions and shapes by harmonious lines we next 
plan the distribution of our dark and light masses. As a working basis 
we see to it that our floors with their covering are darker than the walls, 
and the walls darker than the ceiling. In our arrangement of curtains, 
pictures, lighting fixtures we avoid too great contrasts in the unaccented 
portions of the room. For example, white window curtains are never 
used when white is not repeated elsewhere in the room—either white 
ceiling, white woodwork, white furniture, white bedspread and dresser 
cover, or white table linen must act as a support or balance for the 
curtains. White and black call attention away from every other value. 
The former use of white mats or frames about pictures, when no other 
white was used in the room, drew undue attention to that which should 
have been a subordinate feature. The present use of black and white in 
woodwork, draperies, wall papers, furniture and rugs is demanding the 
greatest care on the part of decorators to preserve the balance between 
major and minor accents. 

In our nature study painting, we often draw the flower in line to get 
a good composition, then work it out in a neutral composition by using 
flat charcoal masses and finally wash over these neutral tones with our 
colors. Thus we have colors which have an interesting play of dark and 
light. Just so do we plan our room. The balance of dark and light 
colors is as important as the balance of hues. The colors which we use 
in a room in the first place proclaim the spirit or purpose of the room; 
for example the hall inviting you to enter by its general air of friendli- 
ness; the living room expressing “‘livableness’’—not too stimulating by 
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much brilliant color and not characterless by lack of color; the dining- 
room at present not regarded as a picture gallery or a museum for the 
display of various cuts of glass or colors in china, but as a background 
for a table covered with appetizing food; the bedroom so furnished as 
to suggest rest and repose; the kitchen and bath, with colors which will 
not fade under treatment from sunlight and soap. The color scheme 
may be found in the accent note of the room, either an Oriental rug, a 
beautiful picture, a group of pottery, a bit of tapestry or a beautiful 
wall paper. It seems most satisfactory to work from a definite scheme 
in this way rather than to risk visualizing the room from an imaginary 
scheme. 

Color in walls as backgrounds for people, furniture and pictures is the 
ordinary basis for selection of hues. This is as it should be, for a room 
is harmonized by the wise planning of the background colors. Second 
to the consideration of color as background is the recognition of the effect 
of color upon the nerves of the members of the home. The power of 
certain hues to stimulate and to depress must be recognized or the spirit 
of the home is lost. The success which has attended the Color Recitals 
on the color organ, given in England during the past two years, proves 
the power of color to arouse emotion. The practical problems of color 
are no less important. The physical properties of color, the exposure 
of the room and the amount of light received into the room are all factors 
influencing choice of hue, value and intensity of color. 

If as I said at the beginning, we teach our principles of design through 
these and many other problems found in the home, we are ready to take 
up a study of these various items of furnishing from the historic stand- 
point. The history of the home and its fittings is the history of man from 
the time when walls first sheltered his family. As we look back to the 
schools of ten or fifteen years ago, we find that we visualized our history 
thus: primitive life we saw, and that of Colonial days, but how hazy 
were our pictures of the home surroundings of the French, the Italian 
and the English people. No one can read ‘‘The Decoration of Houses” 
by Wharton and Codman and not feel how accurately was the spirit 
of the centuries and the racial traits within those centuries portrayed in 
the panelled walls, tapestry hangings, carved furniture and magnificent 
fireplaces of those peoples. Just so does the scientific spirit of todev 
manifest itself in the sanitary conditions of our furnishings, such as sun- 
fast curtains, cork and rubber mattings for kitchen floors, furniture 
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whose upkeep is within the proper time and energy limitations, and 
washable wall treatment. 

The last and most important phase of our subject is that for which 
the design and historic study are but the prerequisites. We no longer 
make pictures which never materialize, and we make sketches only when 
necessary to convey our ideas to others or to crystallize schemes in our 
own minds. 

First, last and always we should keep our school room as a model for 
demonstrating our principles. From kindergarten through high school 
the rooms should emphasize the element in House Decoration which the 
children can appreciate. For example, the dominant accent of the room 
should be preserved. This may be a group of windows with fern boxes 
and hanging baskets, or it may be a beautiful picture hung where the 
child may see it when seated—not perched above the blackboard next 
to the ceiling; the latter satisfies only the teacher and does not give the 
child the right idea of the relation between himself and the picture. 
The teacher’s desk during school hours should demonstrate that work- 
ing conditions and orderly arrangement are not impossible. 

If it is not possible to secure a rest room or a club room to furnish, 
the parents should codperate with the teachers by allowing the child 
opportunities at home for arranging pictures, selecting, making and 
hanging curtains in their own rooms, trying furniture and rugs in differ- 
ent positions. Estimating amounts and kinds of wall paper, sizes and 
kinds of rugs, buying and placing of the furnishings in one room, is worth 
more to a pupil than painting fifty pictures. Facts gained by this ex- 
perience are to be gained in no other way. For example, a class may be 
at this time working on the problem of furnishing an apartment. This 
apartment is cheaply and quickly built, and this fact has influenced the 
selection of wall treatment. Before the paper hanger or painter is con- 
sulted, observations are made of the conditions of walls of the same grade 
of material which had been standing for one year. The conditions of 
alabastined walls, painted walls, and those papered are compared and 
discussed and the following deductions made. With the drying and 
consequent settling of the wall material the alabastine may peal in 
flakes. If sizing has been first used, this is not so likely to happen. 
With flat oil finish, spots are likely to appear where there is excess mois- 
ture. With paper it is found that if the paper has a firm texture and 
no glaze, cracks are less noticeable. In discussing with the paper hanger 
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the amount of paper needed for a given space, it was found that the 
same wall space is covered by one bolt of paper regardless of the width 
of the paper. This led to the discovery of the fact that some bolts con- 
tain three rolls and some two rolls, and that rolls differ, the wide paper 
often having five yards to the roll and the narrow eight yards to the 
roll. Such facts are only to be gained from experience with the practi- 
cal tradespeople. It is true we may dictate these facts and have them 
memorized and returned to us on test day, but intelligent dealing with 
the tradespeople is the secret of satisfactory house furnishing. 

Keeping within certain money restrictions, yet securing efficient 
equipment and artistic arrangement is our aim. Too often we limit our 
problem to one of color arrangement. In selecting curtains and rugs 
the same method is employed as in selecting wall covering. Samples 
of curtain materials are bought and tested for shrinkage, laundry fading 
and sun fading. Observations are made in various homes to find the 
effect of figured and plain curtains upon beauty of woodwork and wall 
paper. Conversation with successful housewives concerning the ability 
of some makes of rugs to lie flat on the floor, to stand much usage, or 
to retain their color leads one to select rugs much more intelligently 
than if they are selected from the standpoint of color, line and mass 
alone. 

It is the uniting of the problems of household management with the 
problems of household art that forms the subject matter for the House 
Furnishing Course. The two are inseparable, as we who have tried to 
divorce them know. House decoration is mere froth when it is not 
based upon efficient equipment and a scientific distribution of the bud- 
get. Household management which is not directed by the art spirit is 
lifeless. 


It might seem that it is the province of the decorator and the furnisher to 
know better than the Jayman all the intricacies and occultism of the trade; 
but the man with things to sell, as a rule thinks only of selling them, and from 
his view point the buyer should know what he wants’ And th's process of 
learning what 's desirable to put into the home to make it the ideal of taste 
and comfort is one so absorbing and so piquant that it becomes a positive 
joy, as exhilarating as the chase, as absorbing as the search for gold. The eye 
learns to see those things to which it was blind before, and the mind dresses 
each discovery with an exquisite draping of the chiffons of romance and history. 
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HOME ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENCE COURSES OF 
COLLEGIATE GRADE! 


ALICE LOOMIS 


Professor of Home Economics, University of Nebraska 


People are rapidly learning to turn to their State University for help in 
all lines. Much information is sought from the College of Agriculture 
and its Experiment Station, and from the Home Economics Department 
of the University. The questions range from the feeding of children 
to why bread becomes ropy and cider from sweet apples will not become 
vinegar. Extension work has developed partly in answer to these re- 
quests for aid. Its contribution has been a vital one of immediate 
value. The desire for knowledge and inspiration and for training that 
will make life more intelligible is not confined to the people who want an 
immediate need satisfied. This desire comes to many college women 
who are out of touch with school work. They may have had only 
one year in college or they may perhaps be graduates of eastern 
colleges who have come to live in isolated homes in new regions. These 
women desire consecutive work that will lead somewhere. In other 
words, they wish the equivalent of a college course, by correspondence. 

In discussing correspondence work in Home Economics of collegiate 
grade, three distinct questions should be answered: first can it be done; 
second, if it can be done, is there a demand for it; and third, should the 
other questions be answered in the affirmative, how can it best be done? 

In order to answer these questions, a questionnaire was sent out to 
all the Home Economics departments in land grant colleges. The an- 
swers to the first question varied from expressions of honest doubt re- 
garding means of insuring a satisfactory grade of work to the statement 
that “it can not be done, and if it is done by some other institution, such 
work will not be recognized.” Four state institutions reported that 
such work is being done. 


I. The University of Wisconsin gives the following courses in Home Eco- 
nomics by correspondence, for college credit: 
1. General survey of Home Economics. 3 credits. 
2. Applied design. 3 credits. 
3. Selection and preparation of food. 3 credits. 


1 Presented at the Conference of Teachers of Hom: Economic; in Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, held in connection with the American Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges, Berkeley, Cal., 1915. 
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II. The University of Missouri. 

1. Introduction to Home Economics. 2 credits. 

2. Principles of food preparation. 3 credits. 

3. House sanitation. 3 credits. 

4. House decoration. 2 credits. 

5. Principles of the preservation of food. 3 credits. 

III. The University of Nebraska. 

1 and 2. Elementary food study. Under certain conditions, by com- 
plying with the prerequisites required in residence work and doing 
the reading required in residence, one-half of college credit will be 
given, that is, two hours for each course. 

IV. The University of California, in coéperation with the Santa Barbara Nor- 
mal School. 

1. General survey of Home Economics. 

Courses in infant and adult nutrition, which are not at present given 
credit, are also given by the Correspondence Department of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The experience with other subjects should be useful in answering the 
question as to whether collegiate work may be done by correspondence. 
Many of this audience remember that Mrs. Richards’ contribution to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Studies at Home was the develop- 
ment of laboratory work in zoélogy, geology and biology. After a short 
period of work she realized that the enthusiasm of the members was 
only one asset and that the attainment of high standards of work was 
equally necessary. In coéperation with the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, correspondence work in science was planned for college gradu- 
ates, but this was given up later as opportunities for resident graduate 
study became more common. One has only to turn to the excellent 
work accomplished by correspondence study in the University of Wis- 
consin to realize the advantages of this type of work when it is well 
carried out. The universal opinion of instructors and students in this 
institution is that there is more close personal contact and a better ac- 
quaintance between student and instructor than in the great majority 
of residence classes. 

It would seem not unwise to say that since science work of college 
grade has been given by correspondence for a number of years in several 
of our large universities, the question of the possibility of this method 
of teaching has been answered. 

Granting that it can be done, we may ask whether there is a need for 
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it. No one will attempt to maintain that the craving mind of a person 
of college training can be entirely satisfied by the “‘office boy” training, 
as Dr. Morgan has called it. As another speaker has said, “All teaching 
should be planned for the ‘track to carry all that it will bear.”” Itisa 
principle in pedagogy to appeal to all the experience that the student 
possesses. It would therefore seem to be logical to conclude that the 
college woman out of touch with her university and needing help in prac- 
tical problems might not be satisfied with the same type of information 
that must of necessity be given to the untrained woman. 

At least two classes of women need and appreciate this type of training: 
first, the college trained homemaker whose knowledge of chemistry and 
biology or whose training in other lines of work makes her bring a keen 
mind to the problems which are pressing for solution. Only one who 
has been in contact with such a problem realizes what an opportunity 
for mental life such an opening means. As more college women become 
homemakers and feel the need of expert training for the complex prob- 
lems they encounter, the question is becoming more common, ‘Can 
we not have something different from the practical but often dilute 
information given by popular magazines?” 

Teachers in service are at present confronted with the almost unan- 
swerable problem of how to keep in touch with the progress in their 
subject. This problem is made especially acute by the fact that a large 
percentage of teachers have realized that not only was their training 
inadequate but much of it was absolutely erroneous. It is a common 
question asked among teachers who have been out of college for a few 
years, ‘‘How much of your subject matter have you had to discard?” 
Many of us have come to the stage where we almost hesitate to ask an 
overburdened high school teacher why she is teaching that lactose is 
the only sugar to use in infant feeding or why she is allowing her students 
to hold a prejudice against cold storage foods. Almost invariably the 
response is first a question for information and then the question of 
where to get more. Often a statement follows that she must “as soon 
as she can afford it, take a summer or a year off and go to Columbia or 
some other school and do some graduate work.” The teacher does not 
always realize that it is not the graduate work which she needs, but a 
better grasp of the most elementary work. 

I hope the time will not be far distant when instead of leaving a dis- 
couraged teacher with a list of references used in college work, we can 
say to her, ‘‘Take a correspondence course in this subject from this or 
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the other university and you will save yourself much time when you 
enter school again, besides gaining the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are not passing on erroneous beliefs.” Even if laboratory work could 
not be accomplished outside of residence, it would be valuable to develop 
correspondence work for teachers whose technique is often much better 
than their grasp of the subject matter which they are trying to link with 
it. 

Correspondence study is also needed in order to set the definite stand- 
ards which must come before any subject can gain an unquestioned place 
in the college curriculum. One person who answered the questionnaire 
must have misunderstood the grade of work considered, for she an- 
swered that no course given outside of the state could possibly meet 
“local needs.”” The universality of college standards is too generally 
accepted to make necessary any argument against “ California nutrition”’ 
‘Missouri home management” or ‘‘ Wisconsin art and design.” Many of 
us are realizing the unsatisfactoriness of present methods of determining 
the place of a student in our courses who has come from a college, pre- 
sumably of first rank. The acceptance of a few definite courses by the 
leading colleges would be an immense help in the fixing of standards, 
temporary though they would be, as are all expressions of ideals. 

The establishment of correspondence study will allow the develop- 
ment of a much needed method of recruiting teachers of Home Econom- 
ics. Our chairman has said that there is no greater field of work than 
ours and it would seem to be legitimate for the administrative officers 
to look in every place for teachers whose training, broad view, and gen- 
eral experience in educational matters, ability to see and solve problems, 
coupled with practical training, especially fits them for teaching a sub- 
ject which makes as varied demands in preparation as does Home Eco- 
nomics. These women may have three-fourths, if not more, of the train- 
ing necessary to make them excellent teachers in Home Economics. An 
example may be cited where excellent work is now being done bya teacher 
of clothing and textiles who three years ago scoffed at the idea of taking 
up a new line of work. I do not know of any women who have been 
brought into the Home Economics work by means of correspondence 
courses, but it is reasonable to suppose that such courses would help 
college women who may be forced to leave their homes, as well as teachers 
of chemistry and other sciences, to decide whether this field of work offers 
the opportunity desired. 

The last question to be answered is how can correspondence courses 
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of desirable grade be most economically developed. It must be clearly 
realized that teaching by correspondence is a highly specialized form of 
instruction. It means foresight in the careful collection and organiza- 
tion of all material both laboratory and reference. The personal con- 
tact of the enthusiastic teacher can not be compensated for by careful 
planning, but the appreciation of a teacher for her subject can be carried 
over to the student if the work is properly organized. This means that 
teaching by correspondence can never be successful if it is a side issue 
with over-busy instructors or if it is relegated to instructors who would 
not be given equally high standing in residence work. 

But specialists are expensive and not abundant. Since two cents will 
carry a letter throughout any part of the United States, and the element 
of time in sending a letter is negligible, there would seem to be no argu- 
ment against the organization of the work so that one specialist will 
do whatever work is to be done in her own line in the whole country. 
Nebraska University has had a correspondence student in Georgia. 
There is no reason why this girl could not as easily take her work from 
Missouri or Wisconsin. The wastefulness of the duplication of effort 
when “plants are running on part time” is as serious a sin educationally 
as it is industrially. The suggestion has been made that it might be well 
for one school to develop work along the line of clothing and another 
along a different line and so on. The institution whose residence work 
in economics and sociology, in architecture and in art is particularly 
strong may be able to develop a better course in house management 
than another institution more fortunate in other lines. 

I trust that it is reasonable to conclude that correspondence work of 
collegiate grade can be done in scientific lines (and we are not prepared 
to grant that science is the only basis of Home Economics) and that 
there is a real need for it. Our next step is to organize the work so that 
it may be economically administered, to the end that this phase of study 
may be a contribution, first, in the setting of high standards which shall 
affect the whole field, and, second, in helping people who have a desire 
to attain these standards more quickly than they otherwise would be 
able to do. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA 


J. F. SNELL 
Professor of Chemistry, Macdonald College, Quebec 


In a paper presented to the Canadian Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry in January 1914,' the writer reported the results obtained 
in the analysis of some fifteen samples of liquid and six samples of solid 
household ammonia, found on the Canadian market. It was found that 
the solid (powdered) ammonia contained only from 2 to 10 per cent of 
ammonium carbonate, the remainder of the material being apparently 
a low grade of soda containing sodium sulphate and sodium chloride. 
The liquid ammonia was shown to be a very expensive material in com- 
parison with pure strong ammonia, the wholesale cost of one pound of 
ammonia gas being from 4 to 14 times as much when purchased as 
household ammonia as when bought in the form of pure, strong ammonia. 
In another article? based on the same results attention was drawn to 
the economic absurdity of the household ammonia industry, the waste 
involved in shipping a diluted liquid about the country where a con- 
centrated one would serve the purpose equally well, and to the fact 
that the burden of this waste falls upon the consumer. 

During the summer of 1915 advantage was taken of an opportunity 
to buy samples of household ammonia and of pure, strong ammonia at 
retail in several different places in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
so as to afford a basis for comparison of the retail cost of the two mate- 
rials to the small housekeeper. The samples of household ammonia 
were purchased in groceries or general stores in Cowansville, Sweets- 
burg, Farnham, Sherbrooke and Richmond and the samples of strong 
ammonia in drug stores in the same towns. In one instance a sample of 
household ammonia was obtained in a drug store in addition to the 
sample of strong ammonia. This sample (No. 14) proved to be the sec- 
ond strongest and the most economical of the sixteen samples obtained. 
The contents of each bottle were measured and the strength of each 
sample determined by titrating the ammonia with normal sulphuric 
acid, using methyl orange as indicator. All titrations were made in 
duplicate. From the results the cost of one pound of ammonia gas was 
calculated. The results are exhibited in the accompanying table. 


' Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 33 (1914), pp. 1177-78. 
* JOURNAL oF Home Economics, 7 (1915), pp. 22-25. 
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The five brands of which more than one sample was collected are all 
Canadian made and all are put up in dark bottles—doubtless to con- 


ceal the yellow color which is frequently present. 


All of these except 


brand I have paper seals over the corks, which seals were not broken 


Household Ammonia 
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peann| & PLACE OF : z* 8 5 ff TANTS — poe 
: DESCRIPTION an <& or 1 LB. 
NO. " PURCHASE us | ge onan BOTTLE| GAS 
3 gee) gee 
I} 1} Sherbrooke | Colorless 24.70} 4.20) 335 | $.20 | $6.45 
2| Sherbrooke | Turbid yellow, a little 
sediment 7.00} 1.19) 320; .10} 11.90 
II | 3) Sweetsburg | Pale yellow, a little sedi- 
ment 17.20) 2.92) 345 10} 4.50 
4; Sweetsburg | Pale yellow, a little sedi- 
ment 33.40} 5.68} 340} .15] 3.53 
5} Sherbrooke Pale yellow, a little sedi- 
ment 18.73} 3.18) 360] .15]| 5.98 
6; Sherbrooke Deep yellow, very little 
sediment 29.75} 5.06] 385 .15 | 3.48 
III | 7| Farnham Colorless, slightly turbid | 23.10) 3.95) 350] .10| 3.28 
8| Richmond Colorless, clear 9.33} 1.59} 370 10} 7.70 
9| Cowansville | Yellow, turbid 22.73} 3.86) 375 .08 | 2.50 
IV | 10} Farnham Very deep yellow, turbid | 16.63} 2.83} 350 10} 4.58 
11} Richmond Pale yellow, turbid 18.53} 3.15} 380 10} 3.79 
V | 12) Cowansville | Pale yellow, clear 18.00} 3.06} 350 15] 6.34 
13} Richmond Deep yellow, clear 21.08} 3.59) 345 Ii 3.0 
VI | 14) Richmond Pale yellow, slightly tur- 
bid 58.47} 9.95| 375 10} 1.22 
VII | 15) Cowansville | Colorless, turbid  sedi- 
ment in bottle 37.38] 6.35) 350 10 | 2.04 
VIII | 16} Sherbrooke | Colorless, very turbid 
(soap) 69.70} 11.85} 425 01 2.25 
Average 4.53 4.69 
Average, omitting Nos. 14 and 16 3.89 








until the analysis was begun. The individual bottles of the different 
brands were labeled alike except for a difference in color in one sample 
of brand III and slight differences in design in brands IV and V. There 
was in no instance anything to indicate that more than one grade is 
made by any one manufacturer. 
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The remarkable differences shown in both the appearance and the 
strength of the ammonia found in different bottles of the same brand of 
household ammonia constitute a surprising feature of the results. Sam- 
ple No. 1 is more than three times as strong as No. 2 and at the same 
time much better in color. Nos. 7 and 9 are more than twice as strong 
as No. 8, and of the two, No. 9 is much yellower and more turbid than 
No. 7. Again, Nos. 4 and 6 are almost twice as strong as Nos. 3 and 5 
and No. 6 is much more deeply colored than any of the other samples 
of brand II. Once more, the two samples of brand IV and the two 
samples of brand V, although of nearly equal strength, differ greatly in 
color the one from the other. The manufacturers appear to have no 
standard of either strength or color. Nevertheless more than one brand 
proclaims itself upon its label ‘‘the standard of strength and purity.” 

Samples 14, 15 and 16 evidently do not belong to the general run of 
household ammonias on sale in Canada. They are light-colored or 
colorless and are put up in colorless bottles. Nos. 15 and 16 are in flat, 
oval-shaped bottles, closed with rubber stoppers. No. 16 is a turbid 
ammonia containing soap. It is the strongest of the samples collected. 
Although it would probably not be suitable for all the uses of household 
ammonia, it is more economical at 25 cents a bottle than any of the 
commoner brands. No. 15, although much weaker than No. 16, is even 
more economical, being only 10 cents a bottle. No. 14, the most eco- 
nomical of all, has been already referred to. 

Turning to the samples of pure, strong ammonia, purchased from 
druggists, we find these much more uniform in strength and better in 
color than the “household” varieties. It is mainly the differences in 
price that render Nos. 1 and 2 more expensive than Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 
The cost of one pound of ammonia gas in even the most expensive of 
the samples of strong ammonia is much lower than in any of the brands 
of the “household” article with the single exception of No. 14. Even 
in the exceptional instance of No. 14, the cost of the pound of gas is 
greater than in the pure ammonia (No. 5) bought in the same drug store. 
A pound of the gas can be had in this store for $1.04 in the form of pure, 
strong ammonia, whereas in the less pure household article the pound 


of gas costs $1.22. 

In the twin villages of Cowansville and Sweetsburg one may buy a 
pound of ammonia gas in the form of pure, strong ammonia for $1.46, 
or by buying household ammonia one may pay for it in less pure form 
$2.04, $2.50, $3.53, $4.50 or $6.34, according to the grocery patronized. 
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In the last instance one is paying between four and five times the amount 
for which one could get the same amount of gas in purer form from the 
druggist. In Farnham the pound of gas in pure form costs $1.32, in 
the impure form $3.28 or $4.58. In Richmond the pound of gas may 
be had at the druggist’s for $1.04 or for $1.22 according as one accepts 
the pure or the “household” article, while at the grocer’s one may pay 
$3.79, $5.50 or $7.70. The last price it will be noticed is over seven 
times that of the same amount of gas at the druggist’s. In Sherbrooke 
the pound of gas costs $1.00 pure, while for the impure one may take 
the choice of paying $2.25, $3.48, $5.98, $6.45 or $11.90. In the last 


Samples of Pure Ammonia 
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1 | Cowansville Colorless, clear 27 15| 23.1 470 | $.35 |$1.46 
2 Farnham Faint yellow, clear 26.40} 22.4 | 460 .30 | 1.32 
3 Sherbrooke Colorless, clear 28.75) 24.2 | 470 .25 .99 
4 Sherbrooke Colorless, clear 28.25) 24.0 | 470 .25 | 1.00 
5 Richmond Pale yellow, clear 27.78) 23.6 | 460 .25 | 1.04 
i 
Average | 23.46) 1.16 











(1 pint, wine measure = 473 cc.) 


instance one pays practically twelve times as much for a yellow-colored 
product as for the same amount of gas in a clear, colorless solution. 

The average cost of one pound of ammonia gas in the sixteen samples 
of household ammonia is $4.69. In the five samples of pure ammonia 
it is $1.16. Thus on the average four times as much is paid for an im- 
pure article as for a pure one obtainable in the same towns. Why will 
the housekeeper continue to buy at such enormous disadvantage? 

The strength of the typical household ammonia may be fairly esti- 
mated by averaging the figures of the sixth column of our table omitting 
Nos. 14 and 16 which are exceptionally strong. The result shows that 
one pint of strong ammonia will make six pints of household ammonia 
of average strength. 
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EVOLUTIONS OF FASHIONS OF DRESS FOR WOMEN 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
MRS. CHARLOTTE LEE 


The idea of assembling American Historical Costumes at the United 
States National Museum, and the suggestion that this exhibition should 
center around the original dresses of mistresses of the White House, 
originated with Mrs. Julian-James of Washington, and she has been 
ably assisted by Mrs. Rose Gouverneur Hoes, a great-granddaughter of 
President Monroe. Mrs. Hoes is now giving a course of lectures on 
dress, accompanied by lantern slides, before many educational bodies. 

The importance of this work can not be over estimated from an edu- 
cational point of view, as it has inspired many persons to study costume 
designing, given dressmakers and milliners aid in their work, and above 
everything else preserved the historic costumes of the country. 

Some of the many answers to letters received by the secretary of the 
Costumes Committee are conclusive proof of the wisdom of this exhibi- 
tion, and these letters in time will form part of the government archives. 
In this correspondence it is frequently apparent that owners of historic 
dresses failed to appreciate their value, possibly a notable example so 
often seen of “familiarity breeding contempt.” Then again the phrase- 
ology of other responses seems almost stereotyped: that many of the 
gowns have been worn out, or by chance were being used as costumes for 
fancy dress balls and tableaux, and sometimes the answer has been 
that these priceless heirlooms have entirely disappeared. As an illus- 
tration, a skirt of many widths of a remarkable gold brocade, formerly 
worn by Mrs. Andrew Jackson Donelson, mistress of the White House 
during President Jackson’s administration, at the inaugural ball of Old 
Hickory’s regime, was loaned by the owner to be used in an artist’s 
studio for drapery, and was destroyed by fire. Another fine old costume, 
unique as an example of dress, was just rescued from the scissors, as the 
possessor had decided in her own mind that it would make such beauti- 
ful fancy work. 

When this exhibition began to assume educational proportions it was 
deemed expedient that the presidential dresses should be placed on 
ivory colored plaster figures, modeled at the National Museum, to illus- 
trate the fashions of women for over a century even to the most mi- 
nute detail, such as gloves, fans, handkerchiefs, shoes, combs and hair- 
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pins. No attempt has been made to obtain a facia] resemblance to the 
women whose costumes are exhibited; the faces have all been made on 
the same model; but a very careful study has been made from old prints 
of the coiffure, which in each figure represents the fashion of the day, 
and consequently is in perfect harmony with the dress.! 

Strange to relate, the dresses of the earlier mistresses of the White 
House have been easier to obtain than those of a later date. The only 
gap in the line of succession of the presidential administrations from 
Martha Washington down to Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes is the Jefferson 
period, a deficiency which time will supply. A dress worn by Miss Rose 
Cleveland during her life as mistress of the White House is expected 
almost daily at the Museum, and the Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Garfield, 
and Roosevelt dresses are sure to follow. 

Martha Washington, or as she was styled in revolutionary days, Lady 
Washington, is the only presidential figure seated. When Washington 
became President there was no precedent for a mistress of the White 
House except foreign courts, and Mrs. Washington remained seated 
when receiving her guests. The first President never shook hands in 
the present democratic style, but bowed in a most formal fashion. Dolly 
Madison changed the modes and manners of her predecessors by her 
free and easy ways, even to returning all visits, but Mrs. Monroe swung 
back to the old school by refusing to allow her men guests to participate 
in the parties at the White House unless they wore small clothes and 
knee breeches, though this was at a time when the masculine attire was 
made, in part, of pantaloons and shoe-strings. Farther down the line, 
Mrs. James K. Polk ceased to serve refreshments at the public levees, 
and tabooed dancing and serving wine on the President’s table. Mrs. 
Taft gave garden parties, served refreshments, and dancing was the 
favorite pastime of her husband’s administration. Indeed, President 
Taft indulged in dancing as freely as his young guests, and after a party 
at the White House a young man exclaimed, ‘‘only think of rubbing 
elbows with a President.”’ 

In this costume exhibition are many dresses worn at inaugural balls, 
wedding dresses of the hobble skirt style, and another bridal attire, the 
dress of the beautiful Harriet Lane, niece of the only bachelor President, 
James Buchanan, on the occasion of her marriage to Henry Elliot John- 
ston of Maryland. The material of this dress is moiré antique, and 


‘The National Museum has published a catalogue containing twenty-two pictures of 
these costumes. Price, 50 cents. 
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was worn at the time when hoop skirts were fashionable. The figures 
of Mrs. Abigail Adams and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams, occupy the same case, and are in striking contrast. The older 
woman’s dress, a plum colored crépe de chine, is typical of the Puritan 
matron, while Mrs. Adams junior is dressed in a ball gown trimmed in 
the most elaborate manner with silver. 

Among the strongest points of this historical exhibition, which, by the 
way, is the only one of its kind in the United States, is the chance given 
to the student to make an exhaustive study of textiles, view the rise and 
fall of the bustle and hoop skirt, minutely examine a collection of hats ex- 
tending over a period of over a hundred years, and enjoy in every detail 
women’s dress, including all the necessary paraphernalia, from the 
colonial period down to the present time. 


A UNIQUE COLLEGE EXHIBIT! 


AVA B. MILAM 


School of Home Economics, Oregon Agricultural College 


When the plans had been practically completed for the Oregon Build- 
ing at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, the Department of 
Domestic Science of the Oregon State Agricultural College, which is 
always eager to demonstrate the practical value of Home Economics 
training, seized the opportunity presented by the Oregon Commission 
to conduct a tea room in the Oregon Building during the ten months of 
the Exposition. This tea room was to form the Domestic Science 
exhibit of the College. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, at that time Dean of the School of Home 
Economics, and her co-workers began the formulation of plans, which 
we must confess were begun with some trepidation, for it was evident 
that the expense in running such a tea room would be great, and the risk 
even greater. To justify the exhibit, it must be self-supporting; that 
is, all transportation, which amounted to three hundred dollars per 


1 The Industrial Arts Magazine for April contains another account of this experiment, also 
written by Miss Milam, that includes some of the bills of fare and recipes. 
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month, a five hundred dollar concession, and all running expenses must 
be met by the receipts of the tea room. 

It was the desire of the Department to give as many seniors as possible 
the training which this experience would afford. Two senior women 
majoring in institutional management were chosen, one to have charge of 
the kitchen and storeroom, the preparation of food, the making of menus 
and the ordering; the other to be responsible for the dining room, the 
family accounts and the laundry. Both of these young women were 
engaged until the close of the exposition, and were to receive fifty dollars 
per month and living expenses. Fifty dollars was also paid the woman 
engaged to do the dishwashing and mopping. 

All transportation and living expenses, which amounted to over fifty 
dollars per month per individual, were paid for the forty-eight other 
girls, who received one college credit for each of the six weeks’ work 
in the Oregon Building. These senior women were divided into groups 
of seven. The change of one half of each group of students came every 
three weeks. ‘This made it possible always to have three or four students 
with three weeks’ experience to work with the new girls. During the 
entire time an instructor from the Domestic Science Department served 
as adviser, and each instructor remained on duty one month. 

These seven changing students prepared and served breakfast and 
dinner to the residents of the Oregon Building, numbering from thirty- 
five to forty. They also prepared and served luncheon for seventy-two. 
The luncheons only were open to the public, and were planned not for 
the same people but for different ones. It was the desire of the depart- 
ment to make the work an exhibit and to bring it before as many people 
as possible. All the work—the buying, the planning, preparing and 
serving of these three meals—was done by these college women. All 
of the meals consisted of three courses. Somewhat heavy breakfasts 
and dinners were served to the Oregon family, for their luncheons usually 
consisted of ‘‘scones.”’ 

Meat, cheese or various types of fish souffles, with Parker House rolls 
and jams were served at every luncheon. The souffles were far more 
generally liked than any meat served. These seventy-five cent lunch- 
eons became so popular that the waiting line began to form by eleven 
o'clock, and before the dining room opened at twelve o’clock, all tickets 
for the one o’clock luncheon were given out. The seating capacity of 


the dining room was thirty-six, and so luncheons were served to two 
groups of thirty-six and many were turned away each day. 
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Although the number of guests who could be served was very limited, 
hundreds each day stopped as they passed down the corridor and watched 
the girls dressed in white preparing food in a spotless kitchen, all in 
plain view through the glass partitions which closed off our dining room 
and kitchen from the hall. The sanitary conditions under which food 
was prepared were just as impressive as the appetizing food and were 
just as important a part of our work. 

Governors, foreign and state commissioners, artists and authors stood 
in line for luncheon. It was a most democratic place, for no reservations 
were made for any one. The humblest guest was shown the same cour- 
tesy as the most distinguished visitor. All of this added greatly to the 
lunchroom’s popularity. 

The work of these young women was so systematized that all were on 
duty for the preparation and serving of luncheon, while two prepared 
breakfast, three served and the others were guests. The dinner in the 
evening was prepared by the two who were guests at breakfast, so that 
by the change of duties the students were enabled to see the exposition. 

Needless to say, speed was acquired by these young women; the 
preparation of a three course dinner for forty demanded greater speed 
than is usually acquired in laboratory practice. The students were 
most enthusiastic over the work. Their hours were long and they were 
very tired after each day’s work, but their spirit was splendid, for they 
were chosen according to their standard of work in college and their 
general qualifications, and so to represent their college was an honor 
and they knew that the quiet, easy manner which they assumed in their 
work not only brought their college before the public in a most favor- 
able manner, but helped in the dignifying of service. 

It was generally conceded by the Oregon Commissioners that this 
exhibit was the greatest drawing card to the Oregon Building. It was 
not an expensive exhibit, for it proved to be not only self-supporting, 
but when a settlement was made, over two thousand dollars had been 
cleared. One-half of this went to the Commission, which furnished the 
equipment, and the other one thousand dollars was immediately turned 
over to the Student Loan Fund of the College, to be used in helping 
young women who are struggling for the completion of the college course 
in Home Economics. 
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THE SMITH-HUGHES BILL 


H. R. 457 (New Number H. R. 11250) 
S. 703 


MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 


Member of Committee on Smith-Hughes Bill of National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education and Member of Legislative Committee of American Home 
Economics Association 


The Need for Vocational Education. One million boys and girls leave 
the schools each year to join the other millions of workers already in 
wage-earning positions. At least two million boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 are at work yearly in unskilled occupations, for 
as yet the United States has done little to provide a training for them 
which will lift them above the lower ranges of self support. We are 
one of the few large nations which do not provide for the continued 
education of their young people after they have gone to work. 

Those who know the conditions of life for unskilled workers, the 
small wage and difficulties of promotion, realize the seriousness of the 
situation. It is from such untrained workers, drifting from occupation 
to occupation, poorly fed, fatigued and discouraged, that the ranks of 
the unemployed are kept supplied. The problem of vocational education 
is that of guiding them in the choice of a pursuit and training them for 
success. This may be done while they are at work or before they go to 
work. 

The Need for Skilled Workers. The United States is an increasingly 
important industrial nation. Success will depend largely on her work- 
ing people. Neither the public schools nor systems of apprenticeship 
are meeting the need of adequate education for workers. Therefore the 
majority are able to obtain only unskilled jobs. Some means must be 
provided by which the call of the skilled industries can be met. Impor- 
tant groups of trades require women’s delicate manipulation and deft 
handling; yet few girls are offered instruction that will give them this 
requisite skill. A great factor in our national prosperity therefore is 
lacking, for the majority of workers being unskilled cannot assist where 
the need is greatest. 

The desire to provide adequate vocational education is felt throughout 
the United States; educators, employers, trade-unionists, social workers 
and philanthropists are united in urging it. Where training has been 
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given, economic returns have been notable in increased wage earning 
ability and better citizenship. Opportunities for vocational education 
should be available for workers in all parts of the country and the vary- 
ing needs of the many communities should be considered—the farm 
employments in the field or in the home, the occupations of the small 
town and the highly specialized trades of the greatest industrial cities 
should receive like attention if the United States is to give domestic 
opportunities for all and is to attain greater industrial prominence. 

Some of our states have more or less well developed systems and are 
urging their legislators to greater effort, but even the wealthiest states 
find it difficult to carry the added expense of vocational training and 
many, already heavily burdened with meeting the elementary and high 
school budgets, can undertake little more. 

Several kinds of vocational schools are considered necessary. The 
young wage earners already at work should be helped in day continua- 
tion schools and part-time classes in the factory itself, the older worker 
should have adequate instruction in the evening schools, and day voca- 
tional schools may be factors in the preparation of those who have not 
yet entered the working world.' 

The Smith-Hughes Bill. The need of vocational training being ac- 
knowledged as pressing and, in general, the states being unable to sup- 
port such instruction, a bill has been introduced into the Senate and 
Congress of the United States to provide Federal Aid to States needing 
it (H. R. 11250 and S. 703) This measure is called the Smith-Hughes 
Bill, so named from its sponsors in the Senate and House—Senator Hoke 
Smith and Representative Dudley M. Hughes, both of Georgia. 

The preamble to the bill in its present form reads: 


To provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for coéper- 
ation with the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture, the 
trades, industries and home economics: to provide for coéperation with the 
States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to authorize 
the appropriation of money and to regulate its expenditure. 


The Federal Grants? are given in two forms in the original bill: (1) 
For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial and home 
economics subjects; (2) For the paying of the salaries of teachers, super- 


1 Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education v. 1, pp. 46-54. 
? Report of Commission, v. 1, p. 14. 
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visors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and of teachers of trade* 
and industrial subjects. 

Appropriations are to be given for making studies and investigations 
which shall be used in vocational schools. Some of the stipulations of 
the bill are as follows: 


I. For each dollar received from the government, the state shall expend an 
equa] amount for the same purpose besides meeting all costs of plant equip- 
ment and maintenance. 

II. “The controlling purpose of all such education” must be to “fit for useful 
employment.” It must be of less than college grade and designed to meet the 
needs of persons over 14 years of age who have entered upon trade, industrial, 
farming or homemaking pursuits. 

III. The schools aided in part by the National Government must be under 
public supervision and control. 

IV. Before money for training teachers can be received each state must 
show that such training will be given only to persons who have had adequate 
vocational experience in the line of work which they are preparing to teach. 

V. To administer these funds in the states each legislature is required to 
designate or create a state board of not fewer than three members. The 
existing state board of education may be designated. Thus each state will 
have its own board and study its local needs, being free to develop its own 
plans and always taking the initiative in the movement. 


According to the present bill the grants are to be given to the States as 


follows: 





| FEDERAL 





| gowann | saTOWAB®...| von rarnrxa | BOARD OF YO- 

Fn ed a 
TEACHERS INDUSTRIAL ie TION, YEAR 

} TEACHERS INV ESTI ATION, 

STUDIES, ETC. 
. = Sr $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 $200,000 | $1,700,000 
1917-18 alah 750,000 750,000 700,000 200,000 2,400,000 
re 1,000,000 1,000,000 900,000 200,000 3,100,000 
1919-20 oe eg odie 1,250,000 1,250,000 1,000,000 300,000 3,700,000 
1920-21 Sg 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 200,000 4,200,000 
1921-22 1,750,000 1,750,000 1,000,000 200,000 4,700,000 
1922-23 . 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 200,000 5,200,000 
1923-24 , 2,500,000 2,500,000 1,000,000 200,000 6,200,000 
1924-25 . 3,000,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 200,000 7,200,000 




















The maximum in each case above is continued annually after 1924-1925. 





* A change has been made here in H. R. 11250, by inserting the words Home Economics 
after trade. 
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The administration of the bill is to be through a Federal Board coéper- 
ating with the States through their State Boards. The Federal Board 
will extend such aid as will stimulate each State to develop its work for 
itself. Each state is required to submit its plan for using the fund to 
the Federal Board for approval. 

The bill does not offer grants for the regular elementary school work nor 
for high school courses planned for general training or for college admis- 
sion. Help may be obtained, however, for the support of teachers for 
a special section of the high school the aim of which is to provide defi- 
nitely for a vocation. With girls this vocation may be homemaking 
of a serious type or direct wage earning occupations. Simple house- 
hold art work may be given to girls in a continuation school. Girls 
employed in technical trades such as spinning, weaving and tobacco 
manufacture, the technique of which is learned better in the trade work- 
rooms, may thus be helped in part-time classes by elementary house- 
hold arts or by direct homemaking. 

The creation of a commission to frame this bill followed a six years’ 
effort to secure Federal Aid for Vocational Education. The leaders of 
this movement have included Representative Davis of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator Dolliver of Iowa and Senator Page of Vermont. The latter Senator 
is still giving thought and work to the measure. The Page Bill passed 
the Senate in the Congress of 1913. It was lost in the House. The 
Smith-Lever Bill for giving Federal Aid to extension work among farmers 
became a law May 8, 1914 and is now being put into effect. The Smith- 
Hughes Bill extends to the children who work in the shops the help given 
by the Smith-Lever Bill to those who work on the soil. 

As illustrations of some of the useful occupations noted by the Com- 
mission for which training should be possible for wage earners, the fol- 
lowing‘ are given: 

In the trades and industries: The work of the carpenter, the mason, the 
baker, the stonecutter, the electrician, the plumber, the machinist, the tool- 
maker, the engineer, the miner, the painter, the typesetter, the linotype oper- 
ator, the shoe cutter and laster, the tailor, the garment maker, the straw hat 
maker, the weaver, the glove maker. 

In agriculture: The work of general farming, orcharding, dairying, poultry 
raising, truck gardening, horticulture, bee culture, and stock raising. 

In commerce and commercial pursuits: The work of the bookkeeper, the 
clerk, the stenographer, the typist, the auditor, and the accountant. 


* Report of the Commission, v. 1, pp. 16, 17. 
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In home economics: The work of cook and housemaid, the dietitian, insti- 
tution manager, and household decorator. 


Home Economics. The Commission gave serious thought to the ques- 
tion of training girls in Home Economics.’ It was felt that every girl, 
no matter what her future calling was to be, should be prepared for the 
varied duties of the home as an integral part of her general education in 
the elementary and high school. The States believe in this and are 
developing it, consequently national grants for this purpose are not 
required. ‘There is difficulty, however, in providing home training in 
rural districts, and also the duties of the farmer and his family on the 
farm and in the home are so closely interrelated that the Commission 
has recommended grants for “the occupation connected with the work 
of the farm and the farm home.” The Commission recognizes that, 
aside from general training for the home, there are numerous wage earn- 
ing and professional callings for women based upon a knowledge of Home 
Economics; such as, the institutional manager, lunch room head, cook, 
dressmaker and many others. As these require highly specialized train- 
ing, the Commission feels that they should be included under the grants 
for trades and industries. 

The Commission also agreed that the work done by Federal agencies 
in studies, investigations and reports be extended into the field of Home 
Economics. Much has been done, especially in foods: their preparation, 
composition and nutritive values; and also in the construction, sanita- 
tion and equipment of the farm home. These studies have been produc- 
tive of so much good in country districts and in educational institutions 
that they should be enlarged and extended with a view to placing the 
maintenance and care of the home on a more scientific basis. There is 
also need for more detailed information on the salaried and wage earn- 
ing vocations based on a knowledge of Home Economics. Studies relat- 
ing to the purchase and care of clothing, the planning of budgets, personal 
and household, the conservation of health, and maintenance of efficiency 
are needed for use in part-time classes for working girls as well as for 
young housekeepers. The most needed studies are those which will 
reach the average girl who does not go to high school or college. 

The status of the bill (April 18, 1916) is the following:—It was 
introduced into the first session of the 64th Congress early in December 
1915 and was referred to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


5 Report of the Commission, v. 1, pp. 41, 56, 57. 
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and to the House Committee on Education. Both Committees have 
reported favorably upon it and it is likely to come up for debate on the 
floor of the Senate or the House any day. 

The House Committee has already made some changes in the bill: (1) 
altering the Board of Control from five Cabinet Officers to four repre- 
sentative citizens and a fifth member as permanent Chairman of the 
Board to be the Commissioner of Education of the United States, and 
(2) to provide for the paying of salaries of teachers of Home Economics 
providing ‘‘the controlling purpose of such education shall be to fit for 
useful employment.” 

The feeling is widespread that the Board of Control should be rep- 
resentative of industry, commerce, agriculture, labor and education. 
Resolutions not only favoring the bill but also recommending this 
change in the Board of Control have been passed by the following 
organizations: the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, the American Home Economics Association, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States, in his message to Congress urged 
attention to this bill. 

There is danger of delay in securing the passage of the bill, due to 
two causes: 

1. The great pressure upon Congress just now to give consideration 
to many other measures of importance. 

2. The growing possibility of an early adjournment of this session. 

The bill will pass if all those interested will act at once. 

If you have not already done so, write at once to your Representa- 
tives and Senators urging them to support the bill and to do every- 
thing possible to secure an immediate vote. 
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LOGANBERRIES 


One of the newer berries that has found its way to the western mar- 
ket, though not yet well known in the East, isthe loganberry—a cross 
between the red Antwerp raspberry, and the Aughinbaugh blackberry.' 
It has been grown to some extent in Michigan, but chiefly in Oregon and 
other Northwestern states. 

The vines are trained on wires, and must in many ways receive care- 
ful cultivation. They produce about four tons of berries to the acre, 
and the cost of picking is said to be $20 a ton. 

The berry is found on the market as fresh fruit as far east as Chicago 
during the season. It may also be obtained in an evaporated and a 
canned form, but it seems particularly valuable for its juice. 

Probably a dozen firms in Oregon now manufacture this juice, and it 
will soon be introduced quite generally into the eastern markets. It is 
said that in one instance a large brewery has given up the manufacture 
of beer and is confining its efforts to the production of loganberry juice. 
Many consider this superior to grape juice. It is especially good for 
flavoring ice cream and sauces and it may be used with gelatine or 
corn starch for making desserts. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: In a review in the March issue of the JouRNAL someone in- 
cluded Hutchison as out of date. This has aroused considerable in- 
quiry. In order that we may be able to answer questions, can you tell 
in what respect and how far Hutchison is out of date? Also, will you 
or your reviewer say who is up to date. We suppose Dr. Sherman is, 
but who else? We shall be greatly obliged. 

Answer: During the past few years many investigations pertaining to 
the nutritive requirements in health and disease have been made by 
leading scientists both in America and in Europe. They have modified 
many of our theories regarding food values. No matter how recently 
a book pertaining to nutrition may have been published, it will not 


1 Cyclopedia of Practical Horticulture. By Granville Lowther. Vol. 11, pp. 1244. Pub- 
lished by Encyclopedia of Horticulture Corporations, North Yakima, Wash. 
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in all probability contain the last work on many disputed subjects. The 
student of nutrition must keep in touch with more recent literature. 
Were Hutchison to revise his “‘Food and Dietetics” he would include 
with many other changes, some discussions on ‘‘ Vitamines” (Funk), or 
“Growth Determinants” (Mendel), for we know now that animals may 
receive adequate amounts of carbohydrates, fat, protein, water, and in- 
organic constituents and yet be improperly nourished. Similarly, the 
next edition of Sherman’s “‘Chemistry of Food and Nutrition” will un- 
doubtedly contain some modification of his chapter on “ Inorganic Food- 
Stuffs.” To cite necessary changes in the various textbooks now in 
use would require much more space than can be devoted to such a sub- 
ject in the question column. 


Question: We have been using Hutchison’s Food and Dietetics as a 
text and reference book. What book would you recommend to take its 
place? We have Sherman’s Chemistry and Food Products, also Jordan, 
but for the teacher who can buy only one book, we know of none better 
than Hutchison. 

Answer: The question pertaining to the best textbook for the teacher 
of domestic science who can have but one book, is difficult to answer. 
Perhaps the answer to the last question covers this point. I can recom- 
mend no one book. With Dr. Sherman’s two books, the government 
publications, including the Experiment Station Record, and Hutchison 
one might be able to manage the grade or high school work. 


Question: Does an acid fruit eaten with a starchy food interfere with 
the digestion of the latter? 

Answer: Since the action of ptyalin, the starch digesting enzyme of 
the saliva, is inhibited by the presence of acid (0.003 per cent hydro- 
chloric) it is possible that the conditions suggested in the above ques- 
tion are not such as to admit of complete salivary digestion. ‘This, 
however, would depend upon the proportion of fruit and starch in the 
given dish. Fortunately, we do not depend wholly upon the diastatic 
enzyme of the saliva for starch digestion. Nature has provided us with 
a second enzyme capable of hydrolizing starch, namely, the amylopsin 
of the pancreatic juice, so that the starch which escapes digestion in 
the mouth will be digested farther on in the digestive tract. However, 
it has been shown by Maxwell (The Relation of Salivary to Gastric 
Secretion, Bio-Chemical Journal, Vol. 9, 1915, p. 323) that colloidal 
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starch has the power of adsorbing the gastric enzymes. The starch, 
therefore which has not been changed into soluble forms by the salivary 
diastase may interfere to a slight extent with gastric digestion. This 
may be a factor to be Considered with those suffering from hypochlor- 
hydria. In health we have no reason to believe that the slight decrease 
in the gastric enzymes will produce untoward results. 


Question: (a) Is the serving of an acid fruit—orange or grape-fruit— 
as a first course in the breakfast dietetically justified? 

(b) Is this permissible when the second course consists of a cereal and 
cream? 

Answer: (a) Since peptic digestion takes place only in the presence 
of acid—the acidity of the gastric juice being between 0.2 and 0.4 per 
cent,—addition of the small amount of organic acids of the orange or 
grape-fruit, in all probability, does not interfere with normal gastric 
digestion. It is stated by E. H. Starling (Recent Advances in the Physi- 
ology of Digestion, 1906, p. 77) that the secretion of gastric juice is 
increased by the administration of acids. Carlson (American Journal of 
Physiology, Vol. 37, 1915, p. 50) reported that the mastication of bread 
and butter, or the taking of milk into the mouth yields much less gas- 
tric juice in the individual investigated than does the chewing of meats 
or the eating of oranges. 

(b) The acid fruit as a first course, followed by cereal and cream, is 
dietetically justified, provided the individual is not suffering from 
hyperchlorhydria (a hyper secretion of hydrochloric acid). 


Question: Why do breakfast foods disagree with some children? 

Answer: There are several reasons why breakfast cereals may dis- 
agree with children. Cereals are frequently insufficiently cooked; this 
is particularly true of the coarser cereals such as cracked wheat, oatmeal, 
and hominy. For these coarser cereals several hours, from three to five 
hours, are required. By longer cooking the starch is not only more 
thoroughly cooked, but the starch cells of the cereal are more easily 
separated or broken apart when it is chewed. 

Cereals are very frequently so cooked that when milk or cream is 
added a thin porridge is formed and no chewing is necessary. The 
starch in this colloidal form adsorbs the gastric juice and thus renders 
it less active (Maxwell: Biochemical Journal, Vol. 9, 1915, p. 323). 
Cereals should be chewed before being taken into the stomach in order 
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to change the starch to soluble forms and to separate as much as possible 
the cells of which the cereal is made up. 

Children are very apt to put too much sugar on the cereal. Here 
the sugar will act quite like too much candy. Frequently this decom- 
poses in the stomach causing the “‘sour stomach” with which we are so 
familiar. 

Sometimes the large amount of cellulose in the coarser cereals is irri- 
tating to the intestinal walls of the younger children, therefore this 
should be removed by straining before giving the cereal. In those 
cereals which have the outer coats of the grain left on there is also a 
substance, namely, phytin, which increases peristalsis; it is for this reason 
that oatmeal water is frequently given young children who are suffering 
from constipation. Diarrhea has been known to follow the eating of 
such cereals in younger children. 


The JOURNAL is requested to ask for the following information in re- 
gard to a course in personal hygiene and home nursing from those who 
have had experience with a successful course. 

Please reply to the JouRNAL. The information will be sent to the 
questioner and also made available for any others who desire to use it. 

1. Is the course elective or required of Home Economics students or 
of all women students? 

2. In what year is it offered? 

3. How many hours credit are allowed and how much time is required 
for lecture, laboratory and outside reading? 

4. An outline of the course. 

5. Sections which may be omitted because of other courses covering 
the ground. 

6. Suggestions regarding advantageous changes. 














FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
DISCRIMINATION IN BUYING 


CHARLOTTE GIBBS BAKER 


In the foregoing papers! some suggestion of the problem of buying tex- 
tiles has been given. It has been stated that there are now seven fibers 
with which one must be familiar besides several modifications of them; 
there are also many weaves in which they appear, as well as a variety of 
finishes given to the cloth woven from them. A suggestion has also 
been given of the tendency on the part of the manufacturers to meet the 
public demand for low priced fabrics with adulterated materials, and 
to make effect rather than wearing quality the criterion in novelty goods. 

If one is to buy intelligently, one not only must be familiar with and 
able to recognize the different fibers in their various forms, the common 
adulterations and other poor qualities of materials on the market, but 
also must choose among the good fabrics those which are best suited 
to the purpose for which one is buying. One must have not only a 
knowledge of materials, but also the ability to determine the relative 
value of different materials for a given purpose, with due regard to the 
size of the family income. 

A knowledge of materials is gained only through experience in buying, 
but less experience is required, and less painful experience, if one is fa- 
miliar with some of the facts about materials. The appearance and the 
feel of a piece of cloth will after all be the tests which must be used in 
most buying, but one must know first how the cloth ought to look and 
feel. 

Cotton cloth because of its dull flat surface, or even a cotton thread 
interwoven with a thread of another fiber, is easy to recognize. Be- 
cause of its elasticity it lacks the firmness and body of linen. By its 
feeling of smoothness it may be distinguished from wool. The broken 
end of a cotton thread has a characteristic blunt and tufted appearance. 


1See the JourNAL for March, pp. 144-147 and for April pp. 191-195. 
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A match applied to cotton thread or cloth causes it to burn readily with 
a continuous flame. The chief virtues of cotton cloth are its cheapness 
and the ease with which it washes. The first of these virtues it shares 
with no other fiber, the second with linen alone. Cotton, though it 
does not lack beauty, has not the luster of the other fibers. 

Luster is due to the play of light on a smooth surface; cotton may 
be given a smooth surface by either of two methods. In mercerization 
the cotton is treated under tension with alkali, when the fibers untwist, 
swell, and assume a glossy appearance. By heavy pressure between 
engraved rollers cotton cloth may be given a smooth surface with some 
luster. ‘The first of these processes gives a permanent luster, the sec- 
ond a temporary one only. On examination, the luster of mercerized 
cotton is found on both sides of as well as through the cloth, while the 
luster of heavy pressing is a surface luster only. 

Wool owes to its scaly surface, its natural luster and its characteristic 
kink whatever distinction it may enjoy. Wool yarn is of two kinds; 
for worsted yarn the fibers are combed a number of times until they all 
lie parallel; for woolen yarn the few processes of arranging the fibers into 
a thread leave them criss cross with the ends projecting all over the sur- 
face. The finishing processes merely shrink and full worsted, making 
it more firm and giving it a finished look. The processes for woolens do 
this and more, as the ends of the fibers are picked up and matted together 
on the surface, thus concealing the threads of the weave. Serge and 
voile are examples of worsteds, broadcloth and flannel of woolens. 

The long combing of worsteds does not permit the mixture of a fiber 
as short as cotton; on the other hand, cotton may be readily spun with 
wool in a woolen thread. A worsted thread and a cotton thread may 
be twisted together, or threads of the two may be mixed in the weave; 
in either case the cotton may be readily distinguished. The matting 
together of the fibers in woolen cloth makes it easy to conceal cotton 
in their midst, whether the cotton is in the thread with the wool, or only 
mixed in the weave. The presence of cotton may sometimes be dis- 
tinguished by its flaring up when thread or cloth is burned, as wool burns 
very slowly and with little flame. 

Shoddy, or made over wool, is usually mixed with new wool or cotton 
and can be recognized only when of such poor grade that a thread of the 
material will break to bits with little tension, short threads at the same 
time dropping out. A piece of woolen which lacks luster and newness 
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may also be suspected of the presence of shoddy. Shoddy will not be 
found in worsteds. 

Mohair, brilliantine, and alpaca, all products of the hair of various 
goats, are woven with cotton or silk warp. Because of the nature of 
goat’s hair the common objection to the mixture of cotton and wool, 
based on the uneven shrinkage of the two and the consequent tendency 
of a mixed material to shrink unevenly does not apply here. 

Since pure silk is such a durable material it seems a pity that the de- 
mand for low priced rather than durable silks has limited the supply 
of pure silk fabrics on the market. China silk, crépe de chine, and other 
thin or wash silks are practically pure. Pongee, since the natural gum 
can not be removed, is not weighted. Spun silk, on the one hand, and 
very high grade silks, on the other hand, do not as a rule have much 
weighting. Neither luster nor softness are guarantees of purity in silk, 
for such is the nature of the fiber that even the addition of much foreign 
substance does not destroy its beauty. On the other hand, dull and 
harsh silks may be pure. Spun silk is dull; silk with the gum leit on is 
both dull and harsh. 

A thread of high grade silk untwisted between the fingers shows very 
few ends of fibers; a spun silk thread shows ends all along the surface; 
the fibers of a pongee thread retain the kinks from the twist of the thread, 
are stiff and fly apart readily. Artificial or as it is commonly called 
fiber silk has a metallic luster, the fibers are as a rule coarser than those 
of true silk, very few ends are visible, and in fact the whole nature of 
the thread is different. 

A silk thread when pure burns slowly leaving a little ball of ash. If 
heavily weighted the burning is slower, sometimes with no flame, the 
amount of ash is greater, sometimes keeping the form of the thread, or 
in the case of cloth, the shape of the original sample. Tests of a num- 
ber of materials give some idea of the comparative amounts of weighting. 
Artificial silk burns quickly, more as cotton does. 

Linen is more difficult than the other fibers to distinguish from its 
cheaper substitute, cotton. Not only is there more similarity between 
linen and cotton when spun and woven into cloth, but this similarity is 
increased by the above mentioned methods of producing luster in cot- 
ton cloth. 

Linen cloth has a characteristic cool feel, is very smooth, often has a 
leathery feel in the heavier grades, and the luster has a different quality 
from the luster given to cotton either by mercerization or by pressing. 
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A single thread of linen, twisted between the fingers and pulled seems 
to pull apart rather than to break, and the ends of the thread are 
pointed rather than tufted as in cotton. The time-honored test of 
moistening the finger and putting it under a piece of cloth, calling it 
linen if the moisture comes through at once, is reliable only if the mate- 
rial is not heavy, and has but little starch. 

Ramie, or China grass, is sometimes used in mixture with silk. In 
its pure form it appears most commonly in a medium light weight mate- 
rial somewhat resembling linen. However, ramie may be distinguished 
by the stiffness of the material, the high luster, and the ease with which 
it creases. When one once knows the characteristics of ramie it is not 
difficult to identify. 

Jute is found in some upholstery materials, mixed with cotton. The 
fiber is often used in its natural color which is a little darker and some- 
times more yellow than natural linen. It is harsh, as a rule coarse, and 
the thread has a hard appearance. 

The most satisfactory tests for distinguishing fibers are the microscopic 
tests, although chemical tests give fairly good results. A few of the 
latter, which are applicable to household use, were given in the January 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

Other points to be considered in the choice of materials are: fineness 
of thread, firmness of weave, color, design, texture and finish of the 
fabric. The use to which the material is to be put and the price one 
can afford to pay will determine which of these points is to be given 
greater weight in buying. 

There are materials such as chiffon and tulle which are not expected 
to stand a strain and in which firmness of weave is not necessary. A 
simple test for materials in which firmness is desirable may be made 
by drawing the material on the bias between the thumb and finger nail 
at the same time noting whether the threads pull apart. Mixtures of 
silk and cotton, in which the silk threads are much finer than the cotton, 
are especially likely to pull in this way. Cotton or linen materials 
which lack in firmness may be made to appear well by excessive starch 
ing. This excessive starch may sometimes show in the meshes of a thin 
material when held to the light, or it may perhaps be detected by rub- 
bing the cloth between the fingers. 

The choice of color from the standpoint of fastness is becoming more 
and more difficult, due to the scarcity of fast dyes during the war. In 
the past the quality of the material, the trademark, the word of a re- 
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liable salesman, together with experience have been the guide posts as 
they will be again when industries are restored to normal. Color and 
design should be chosen with due regard to their suitability for a given 
purpose; there is every opportunity here to display refinement of taste, 
whether it be in dress or in house furnishings. The choice of texture, 
too, is important in determining the effect of a gown or of a window 
drapery. Silk mull will not make an attractive princess gown, nor a 
stiff heavy fabric a successful window curtain. 

That cost is determined by other qualities as well as by the fiber con- 
tent of a material is shown by the following examples. Of two handker- 
chiefs costing five and ten cents respectively the former was all linen, 
while the latter, though finer and more perfectly cut, was all cotton. 
A mixture of cotton and wool shepherd’s plaid cost seventy-five cents; 
an all wool serge was bought for fifty cents. A dollar and a quarter 
was paid for a yard of silk and cotton shirting, while a good all silk shirt- 
ing may be had for ninety-five cents. 

Certain characteristics making a fabric desirable for one purpose make 
it undesirable for other uses. The smoothness of the damask weave, 
which makes linen thus woven so desirable for table linen, makes it un- 
desirable for towels as it will not absorb moisture so readily as a huck 
weave. The cool feel of linen, so desirable in summer clothing, some- 
times is objectionable in bed linen. Cotton, while not good for hand 
towels, becomes very desirable when woven differently into a bath towel. 

There is then plenty of opportunity for the application of knowledge, 
taste, and judgment in the discriminate buying of fabrics. As time 
goes on and new products are put on the market the problem of buying 
rather than becoming simpler is constantly more complicated. If the 
family income is to be wisely and profitably spent, women must meet 
this problem with increased intelligence. 
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THREE WOMEN AND A FARM 
ELLA KAISER CARRUTH 


With a large lawn between it and the road, with an orchard on one 
side and a garden on the other, an old farmhouse stands upon its low 
foundation. It is the homestead of one of the “‘old families” of the 

‘county and its appearance almost any day indicates that old-time hos- 
pitality still holds sway.That the hospitality is paid for by the guests 
makes it none the less enjoyable. This delightful house is being turned 
to account as a shelterer of ‘‘paying guests” (from one to eight in num- 
ber) by the three sisters who own it and the surrounding two hundred 
and twenty acre farm. 

Returning to the home of their childhood after perhaps a score of 
years of city life, the owners cleverly utilized all their capital in making 
the best possible living from their inheritance. 

Not least among their assets is the house, which has been skillfully 
remodeled and modernized just enough to add the necessary comforts 
without spoiling the real farmhouse atmosphere. The wide fireplaces 
about whose crackling fires it is a pleasure to gather on the cool days 
and evenings of the milder seasons, have been supplemented by a steam 
heating system. ‘This insures the uniform heat so necessary for winter 
comfort. A gasoline engine sends water to the tank supplying the bath 
room which has been added to the house. A telephone brings city 
friends within hailing distance of the paying guest. 

Although the porch and lawn and fields beyond lure the guest on 
warm days, the delightfully large and yet cozy living room affords a 
welcome retreat on cool days. In the early spring and late fall it is the 
center of attraction and deservedly, for it is a rare room. At one end 
the generous fireplace surrounded by easy chairs suggests a quiet hour 
with book or magazine. Ample couches conduce to even greater re- 
laxation. The windows on three sides of the room give a variety of out- 
look and shed much light upon the well-filled book case on the fourth 
side. Between two of the windows stands a piano for those musically 
inclined. The floor is covered with beautiful soft-toned oriental rugs, 
selected with faultless discrimination. 

The bed rooms are all airy, clean and simply but comfortably furnished. 

The entire atmosphere of the house, from the low, vine-covered porch 
to the dining room with its long table covered with a snowy cloth and 
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decorated with a freshly gathered centerpiece of flowers, welcomes the 
guest and makes him feel at home. 

A few menus, chosen at random during the time when the strawberry 
bed was at its prime and the garden yielding bountifully, will serve as 
an example of the fare. 

Breakfasts 


(Practically the same every day) 


Fruit Eggs Muffins or Toast Coffee 
Dinners 
I 
Baked Ham New Peas New Potatoes in Cream Sauce 
Jelly Pickles 
Strawberries Cake Cottage Cheese Coffee 


II 


(Sunday Dinner) 


Fricasseed Chicken Boiled New Potatoes Steamed Dumplings 
Stuffed Peppers Pickled Pears 
Pineapple Salad Cheese 
Ice Cream and Crushed Strawberries Cake Coffee 
Suppers 

I 

Strawberry shortcake Baked Beans Cake Coffee 
I 

Potato Salad Cottage Cheese Strawberries Cake 


These casually chosen bills of fare give a very inadequate idea of the 
excellence of the table. As can be seen, however, the one who plans 
the meals has progressed far from the ideal of our grandmothers that 
the table, to be satisfactory, must groan beneath its burden. Although 
there is always an abundance of everything, excessive quantity has 
given way to well balanced quality. For instance, the importance of 
picking vegetables and berries a short time before serving is realized 
and acted upon. The table is supplied as far as possible from the garden. 

The value of a tempting appearance is also recognized. All the dishes 
are attractive to the eye as well as to the palate. That a table so good 
in both these respects can be provided with only one maid to help the 
housekeepers is more easily appreciated than understood. It bespeaks 
many of the “cardinal virtues” in the maid and more in the mistresses. 

One sister presides at either end of the table and ‘“‘table talk” never 
lags. All three of the hostesses are college women and well abreast of 
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the times. Although they do most of the cooking and other work of 
the house, there is no indication as they take their places at the table 
that they have just been working in the heat of the kitchen. 

Besides managing the house so cleverly as to make it very popular 
with the people from the neighboring city who are so fortunate as to 
know about it (they never advertise), the sisters also oversee the run- 
ning of the farm. The one who acts as business manager of the house 
acts in the same capacity there where her interests lie principally in 
two directions. 

The place is primarily a dairy farm. <A tenant farmer, working ‘‘on 
shares,” performs the actual work of raising and gathering the crops, 
all of which are used to feed their herd of thirty or forty Holsteins. 
All the milk except that used at home is sold to a large distributing firm 
in the city, some thirty miles distant. 

The “sugar bush” of from twelve to fourteen hundred trees yields an 
income by no means inconsiderable. From the sale of the maple syrup, 
the owners expect to realize enough to pay all the “‘help” for the year. 
Incidentally it has a double attraction for the guests. In the summer a 
walk through these woods is most delightful. In the spring and winter 
evenings “‘sugaring of{’’ is a rare treat to the people from the city where 
the snow is seldom clean enough to permit of such use. 

For the pleasures of the country combined with the “comforts of 
home,” for the freedom of the fields and woods, for superior meals, for 
the attentions of cultured and most efficient hostesses the weekly cost 
is twelve dollars. The charge per day is two dollars and per meal 
seventy-five cents. 


SOME WAYS OF USING JUNKET 


ERNESTINE P. SWALLOW 


In connection with the article in the April issue of the JouRNAL in 
regard to rennet some readers may be interested in the following recipes 
which have been very satisfactory and received with much favor in the 
family of the writer. These have been gathered from various sources 
and modified slightly. 
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JUNKET WITH FRUIT 


Dissolve 4 tablespoonfuls sugar in 1 quart of milk. Heat till barely 
luke warm (about body temperature, 37°C., 98.6°F.). Stir in 1 junket 
tablet dissolved in 1 tablespoonful cold water. Pour into small cups or 
frappé glasses, filling half full. Let stand in a warm place till set. Chill. 
Put strawberries crushed with sugar on top and cover with whipped 
cream slightly sweetened. Peaches or any fresh or preserved fruit or 
berries may be used in place of strawberries. 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 


3 pts. sweet milk 2 c. sugar 
1 pt. heavy cream 4 tsp. vanilla 
Heat till luke warm and add two junket tablets dissolved in 1 table- 
spoonful cold water. Leave in warm room till jellied. Freeze. 
For Strawberry Ice Cream omit vanilla and add juice of berries just 
before freezing. 
CHOCOLATE JUNKET ICE CREAM 


3 sq. chocolate 3 c. sugar 
2 tbsp. boiling water 2 qts. sweet milk 
1 pt. hot milk 1 pt. heavy cream 


Mix the chocolate and boiling water, add hot milk and boil until it 
foams. Then add the sweet milk and the cream. 

When lukewarm stir in three junket tablets dissolved in 1 tablespoon- 
ful cold water. 

Let stand in warm room till firm. Freeze. 


PISTACHIO BISQUE ICE CREAM 


4 c. lukewarm milk 14 junket tablets 
1 c. heavy cream 1 tbsp. vanilla 
14 c. sugar 1 tsp. almond ext. 
% tsp. salt Green coloring 
1 tbsp. cold water Chopped English walnuts or almonds 


Prepare as for Vanilla Ice Cream, adding flavoring, coloring and nuts 
just before freezing. 

The chief advantage of junket ice cream is that it makes a smooth, 
rich ice cream with a small amount of cream. 
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WATERWORKS OUTFIT FOR THE HOME 


Prepared by the Extension Service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 


The outfit here shown includes an ordinary force pump and a barrel for 
the elevated tank. The tank should be placed as shown, immediately 
outside the part of the kitchen where the sink is located. A hole is bored 
in the barrel for a half-inch water pipe to which the faucet is screwed. 


WATER TANK 
FOR SIDE OF MASE 
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The barrel should be fitted with a cover to prevent entrance of mosqui- 
toes and other insects, and to keep out dust and flying leaves. Just 
below the cover, a hole is bored to accommodate the rubber hose 
from the pump through which the water is supplied. 

The platform for supporting the tank may be braced as shown and 
should be made of boards about 1 inch thick. The sink may be either 
plain or galvanized iron; but an enameled sink costs very little more and 
is decidedly superior to any other form. 
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The drain may be carried from the sink by the ordinary S-trap 
made of 1} inch lead pipe and fitted to the 4 inch tile drain pipe where a 
sanitary sewer is maintained. If there is no closet drain connected and 
this is to be used for kitchen drainage only, a simple and cheap arrange- 
ment may be made as shown by the dotted lines. The pipe is simply 
a straight 1} inch water pipe fitted to screw into a board trough made of 
three boards, as indicated in the drawing. 

The cost of the outfit is approximately as follows: Pump, $7.50 to 
$15, depending upon the make of the pump; sink, $1 to $4; lead pipe, 
$1.50; iron pipe 1} inch size, about 8 cents per foot; faucet, 3 inch 
size, 75 cents. 

The entire outfit can be installed at from $10.00 to $25.00, according to 
the quality of materials used. 


DAILY QUESTIONS THAT MOTHERS SHOULD ASK 


A good review of the information in a new Farmers’ Bulletin! 
“Food for Young Children” is found in these questions given at the 
end of the Bulletin. Every mother who has young children will want 
to send for this Bulletin. 


Did each child take about a quart of milk in one form or another? 

Have I taken pains to see that the milk that comes to my house has been 
handled in a clean way. 

If I was obliged to serve skim milk for the sake of cleanness or economy, 
did I supply a little extra fat in some other way? 

Were the fats which I gave the child of the wholesome kind found in milk, 
cream, butter, and salad oils, or of the unwholesome kind found in dough- 
nuts and other fried foods? 

Did I make good use of all skim milk by using it in the preparation of 
cerea] mushes, puddings, or otherwise? 

Were all cereal foods thoroughly cooked? 

Was the bread soggy? If so, was it because the loaves were too large, or 
because they were not cooked long enough? 

Did I take pains to get a variety of foods from the cerea] group by serving 
a cereal mush once during the day? 


‘ Food for Young Children. By Caroline L. Hunt, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 717. 
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Did I keep in mind that while cereals are good foods in themselves, they 
do not take the place of meat, milk, eggs, fruit, and vegetables? 

Did I keep in mind that children who do not have plenty of fruit and 
vegetables need wholewheat bread and whole grains served in other ways? 

Did each child have an egg or an equivalent amount of meat, fish, or 
poultry? 

Did any child have more than this of flesh foods or eggs? If so, might the 
money not have been better spent for fruits or vegetables? 

If I was unable to get milk, meat, fish, poultry, or eggs, did I serve dried 
beans, or other legumes thoroughly cooked and carefully seasoned? 

Were vegetables and fruits both on the child’s bill of fare once during the 
day? If not, was it because we have not taken pains to raise them in our home 
garden? 

Did either the fruit or the vegetable disagree with the child? If so, ought 
I to have cooked it more thoroughly, chopped it more finely, or have re- 
moved the skins or seeds? 

Was the child given sweets between meals, or anything that tempted him 
to eat when he was not hungry? 

Was he allowed to eat sweets when he should have been drinking milk or 
eating cereals, meat, eggs, fruit, or vegetables? 

Were the sweets given to the child simple, that is, unmixed with much 
fat or with hard substances difficult to chew, and not highly flavored? 

Was the food served in a neat and orderly way and did the child take time 
to chew his food properly? 
































EDITORIAL 


Women’s Industry After the War.' N. Adler, in a recently pub- 
lished article, recognizes that in dealing with the employment of women 
it is still too early to say how industry will reorganize after the war or 
even whether the present conditions will remain stable while hostilities 
last; yet he believes that a study of the changes which have taken place 
in England during the first fifteen months of the war may indicate 
certain lines to be avoided and emphasized when the readjustment 
comes. 

Although much of the material presented bears on the problems of 
labor rather than those of the household, some of the facts and tend- 
encies described are of direct interest in Home Economics. For ex- 
ample, the fact that women are frequently serving in the place of 
salesmen in large provision establishments and that special classes have 
been organized for training them in this work, may mark the beginning 
of a lasting change in the marketing system. That women have been 
introduced in the place of men as waiters in both restaurants and clubs, 
may lead to their employment becoming customary. If, as seems 
possible, it should prove easier to train them in habits of cleanliness, 
they might prove superior to men in spite of their inferior strength and 
the other disadvantages which have hitherto prevented their employ- 
ment in such establishments. 

Bearing more directly upon household conditions is the fact that the 
temporary opening of many trades to women has reduced the supply of 
house servants. As long as general social conditions continue to curtail 
family expenditures, this may not be seriously felt, but it seems un- 
likely that the supply will reach its former figures, even when other 
conditions shall have returned to the normal. In the author’s opinion 


While it is probable that a simpler style of living may be the result of the 
drain on the national wealth, it seems unlikely that the supply of trained 
domestics will meet the demand, unless the conditions of work are made 


1 Contemporary Review, reprinted in The Living Age, no. 3733, January 22, 1916, pp. 
207-213. 
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more attractive, and domestic service is regarded as a highly skilled industry 
on a par with dressmaking and the other skilled needle trades. Better teach- 
ing in the domestic trade school, the keeping of fewer maids, and those better 
paid and better equipped, combined with less onerous service, may prove one 
method of dealing with the problem. 


Prof. Bruno Roselli in a lecture a few weeks ago at Ford Hall,* Boston, 
discussed the relation of the war to the immigration of Italian women, 
The fact that so far the Italian men who have come have greatly out- 
numbered the women (the proportion varying from 9 to 1 down to 4 to 
1) has complicated the Italian problem in many ways. He believes that 
the immigration of women as well as the knowledge that the Italian has 
gained through his war experiences in regard to sanitation and cleanli- 
ness will do much towards solving the problem of what to do with the 
Italian immigrant. 

He suggests too that Italian house maids will help to solve the domestic 
service problem, believing that as more women come they will be avail- 
able for this work. He calls attention to the fact that “Italian women 
are very domestic in their tastes, notable housekeepers, good economists, 
almost unexceptionally good cooks.” 

Even though we may believe that the domestic service problem is 
not to be solved in so simple a way, it is interesting to have the opinion 
of an Italian that it may at least be affected by the incoming of a great 
many Italian women. 

Professor Roselli also believes that trades and professions that pro- 
duce luxuries will be recruited by jewellers, dressmakers, artists and 
those who have no opportunity at home and that the character of the 
immigration will be changed. 


“The Goal of Household Efficiency.” The “Efficient House- 
wife” and “Why Girls Should Not Be Taught To Do Housework” 
are the respective titles of two articles in the Independent for March 20. 
They represent from the social standpoint two extreme views. 

At first sight Mr. Purinton, the writer of the former articles, would 
seem to be more in sympathy with the aims and purposes of our Associ- 
ation. Mrs. Bruere, the author of the other, has confused domestic 
science and domestic service, has used for illustration methods of work 
that we hope are being discarded, has insisted upon the antithesis of 


2 Italian Immigration After the War. Ford Hall Folks, March 5, 1916. 
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“domesticated” and “socialized,” has misinterpreted statistics, and 
has failed to realize that whatever she may think of the desirability to 
the woman of “the city apartment hotel where her duties consist of 
checking the monthly bill,” the majority of married women do not and 
cannot live under such conditions. They must of necessity “do house- 
work,” and the power to do this in a minimum of time with an optimum 
result depends largely on their training for it, either by precept or ex- 
perience. And yet—if her thesis is rightly stated in the editorial that 
summarizes the series of which this article is the first—we find ourselves 
in greater sympathy with her point of view than with Mr. Purinton’s. 
She contends that the real object of household efficiency is to trans- 
form as much housework as possible into community work and to reduce 
the rest to a minimum “so that women may have a chance to do some 
of the other things, from regulating the gas supply to supervising the 
schools, that need to be done in a country that is trying to be a democ- 
racy;” and that “every new apparatus for house cleaning, every satis- 
factory prepared food, . . . . every invention” is a direct step 
toward women’s political, social and industrial enfranchisement for a 
larger usefulness.” Mr. Purinton, on the other hand, while he advo- 
cates training and study and a business administration of the household, 
in the questions that he formulates for the guidance of the housekeeper, 
has not one suggestion of social service or interest, not one hint that 
any part of woman’s work lies outside the house, and that the home if 
it is a real community center must have radii reaching to the circum- 
ference of society; and he has no vision of the meaning of the home of 


’ 


today. 

But why does the /ndependent ask if the aim of household efficiency 
is “to make the home a better place to live in or an easier place to get 
away from?” 

The “ultimate end of the movement” is to make the home the best 
possible place in which to live, and to give to the woman as well as to 


‘ . . ’ . . 
the man a “region of choice,” enabling both to share the social oppor- 
tunity and social responsibility that are a part of true democracy. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL: 

I wish to raise the following question concerning the article in the Janu- 
ary number of the JouRNAL on “The Comparative Cost of Homemade 
and Baker’s Bread.” As I tried to read the article, I had great difficulty 
in checking up the results because of the different standards used. About 
one-half of the data seems to be given in measures and the other half in 
weights. This seems to me a very unwise procedure that may lead to 
much inaccuracy. For instance, the weight of the flour used is not 
given. We have a good deal of data about the amount of bread that 
may be expected from a pound of flour, and in our experiments it varies 
from 1,4 to 1,4 pounds. Bakers say that a yield of 1} pounds inbread for 
a pound of flour is a low average. It seems to me the experiment ought 
to be restated with the weights of the materials before one is prepared 


to draw inferences. The yield of flour in bread seems a very unusual one. 
ISABEL BEVIER, 
University of Iilinois. 


The author of the article, Mrs. Marsh, submits this statement: 


In the article ““The Comparative Cost of Homemade and Baker’s Bread” 
in the January, 1915, JouRNAL, measurements were given in the table, as its 
object was to give costs and these were more readily reckoned by measure- 
ments. I give the following weights. 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar 1.5 oz. 
3 6 lard i 
1 yeast cake -™ 
13 cups flour 63.0 “ 


Total 66.5 oz. 
This would give a yield in bread of about 1.7 lbs. for 1 lb. of flour. I 
wish to state also that these results were those of a single isolated experi- 
ment and could not be considered as an average result checked up by a 
series of similar experiments. 


To the JOURNAL OF HomME EcoNomIcs: 

Is it not time that the American Home Economics Association and its 
Journal took issue with school boards and superintendents of schools 
on these points? 

The tendency to increase the number of pupils for laboratory work. 

The tendency to decrease the period of time for such work. 

The contract plan of equipping school kitchens. 


The contract plan of furnishing groceries and supplies. 
ANNA BARROWS, 


Teachers College. 


EE VV 














BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNnat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The High Cost of Living. By G.H. GERBER. 
New York: The New York Book Com- 


pany, 1916, pp. 150. $0.50. 
Lower Living Costs in Cities. By CLYDE 
Lynpon Kinc, Pa.D. New York: D. 


Appleton and Company, 1915, pp. 8+355. 
$1.50. 


The fact that books of this character seek 
for comment in the pages of a journal de- 
voted to Home Economics marks a great 
change in attitude toward subjects affecting 
the home. The preparation of food and 
clothing within the home no longer marks the 
confines of the housekeeper’s duties. She is 
beginning to realize that purchasing has be- 
come for her a larger and more important 
function than manufacturing. An appre- 
ciation of this fact necessarily places upon 
her the need of understanding the factors 
involved in the process of purchasing and this 
leads naturally to fundamental conceptions 
in economics. So Mr. Gerber in dealing 
with labor, capital, trusts, franchises and 
railroads strikes at the very heart of living 
costs. His discussion is suggestive but the 
validity of its argument can be determined 
only by a well trained student. 

Dr. King’s book on the other hand deals 
with many concrete problems directly con- 
nected with the administration of the house- 
hold. Half the book is devoted to Urban 
Food Costs. The forces which fix prices 
are described and measures for better dis- 
tribution are indicated which would result 
in great economies and presumably in low- 
ered prices. The remainder of the book is 
given to a discussion of Other Urban Living 
Costs including such matters as health, 
recreation, housing, education, municipal 
utilities and taxation. 


Dr. King truly says “urban living costs 
are what we make them. Toa large extent, 
they are the result of community inefficiency. 
Minimum living costs, particularly in dense- 
ly populated centers, must mean social 
foresight and social efficiency and virility in 
public action, to the end that useless costs 
may be eliminated and sane, effective pro- 
grams for social efficiency be carried into 
execution. The future, as to living costs, 
will depend largely upon the individual’s 
initiative in increasing his own productive 
power, individual sanity in making standards 
and income meet, and individual persever- 
ance and effectiveness in securing virile and 
wholesome community and social action.” 

It is well that homemakers should pon- 
der on these things and act intelligently for, 
as Xenophon made Socrates say, “while the 
husband has the making of the money of 
the household the wife has the spending of 
it,” and many community undertakings be- 
long in truth more to women than to men. 


Chemistry of Familiar Things. By SAMUEL 
SCHMUCKER SADTLER. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915, 
pp. 320. $1.75. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.90. 


The Chemistry of Familiar Thingsis writ- 
ten for the benefit of the person without sci- 
entific training who is interested in the appli- 
cations of science. The authorship of the 
volume is sufficient guarantee of the accuracy 
of the facts offered, but the field covered is 
so broad, the treatment of each subject so 
brief, and the arrangement of subjects so 
empirical that he hope expressed by the 
author in the preface that it will serve as a 
textbook in brief courses of chemistry seems 
hardly justified. It would provide excel- 
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lent supplementary reading for science 
courses in secondary schools or brief col- 
legiate courses. Although the volume is 
named chemistry, the applications of physics 
are numerous. The literary style is fluid, 
direct, and interesting, and the treatment is 
held at a remarkably even plane throughout 
the book. 

The chapter on Light serves to illustrate 
the empirical arrangement of subject matter. 
A brief description of the nature of light, of 
the characteristics of different wave lengths, 
of ultra violet light in relation to photog- 
raphy and sunburn, of the difficulties of 
imitating daylight, and the methods which 
are used toward that end, is followed by a 
description of the sources of light and the 
devices for making illumination effective— 
bacterial phosphorescence, fire flies, acety- 
lene, natural gas, coal gas, water gas, kero- 
sene, electricity, Welsbach mantels, and 
types of filaments. The chapter ends with 
two pages devoted to matches, and platinum 
sponge and cerium lighters. 

Other chapters are devoted to heat com- 
bustion and insulation, air oxidation and 
ventilation, water, metals, the earth’s evolu- 
tion, soil, food and feeding, fermentation, 
soaps, paints, paper, textiles, leather, rub- 
ber, and glass. 


The Invalid and Convalescent Cookery Book. 
By Atys Lowtx. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1914, pp. 120. 
$0.60. 


There is little new among the three or 
four hundred recipes in this book. Aside 
from the chapter on hot and cold drinks 
there are few of the dishes that are especially 
adapted to invalids, while many of the reci- 
pes are hardly suited even to the convales- 
cent. 

The author makes some extreme state- 
ments, for example, “ White bread is no more 
nourishing than sawdust; it is quite useless 
as food, for all the constituents that are 
necessary have been removed from the flour.” 
“Baking powder in all its varieties is nothing 
less than a slow poison; it retards digestion 
and causes dyspepsia.” ‘“‘As a substitute 
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for baking powder or suet there is nothing 
to beat soaked sago.” 

The time given for boiling a fowl,— 
(three-quarters of an hour for a large bird— 
twenty to twenty minutes for a small one), 
and such statements as “If milk and eggs 
are mixed cold before baking, the custard 
gets watery,’ make one doubt the accuracy 
of the methods used, though one who is 
looking for new recipes may find some sug- 
gestions. 

One of the interesting recipes is that for 
plain paste based on sago soaked in milk or 
water, wheat meal and butter. 

There seems to be little excuse for the 
first two chapters, or for the last with its 
“home remedies.” 


My Cookery Books. By Evizanetn RostNs 
PENNELL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, 1903, pp. xiv + 172. $20. 


Old Cookery Books. By W. Carew Haz- 
Litt. Originally published in Book Lov- 
er’s Library, Pop. Ed., London (Eliot 
Stock), 1902, pp. 272. $1.25. 


These volumes are worth calling attention 
to, not because they are new, for they were 
published over ten years ago, but because 
they deserve to be better known among those 
interested in the historical development of 
cookery. 

Mrs. Pennell owns an exceptionally large 
and varied collection of old cookery books, 
ranging from the Latin Apicius Ccelius of 
1486, to those of the present day, but none 
later than the 18th Century is here included. 
While her English collection is the largest, she 
has also gathered many interesting Italian, 
French, and Spanish volumes. Her de- 
scription of the books and their contents 
gives a charming sketch of the general de- 
velopment of books of this type, from those 
which deal only with the preparation of 
royal feasts and banquets to those which 
concern themselves with the every-day con- 
ditions in ordinary households. It reflects 
the early supremacy of Italian taste, fol- 
lowed by the more refined standards of France 
in the “grand century,’”’ and the half-resent- 
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ful, half-subservient yielding of the English 
to the influence of their Gallic neighbors. 
Many readers will doubtless be surprised 
to find that some of the most popular cookery 
books of the 18th Century ran into as many 
as thirty editions. Mrs. Pennell’s book 
itself is an exceptionally fine example of the 
bookmaker’s art, and the illustrations, copied 
from title pages and pictures in old books, 
are perfect of their kind. The edition was 
limited and is now exhausted, but the book 
can probably be found in large public 
libraries. 

Hazlitt’s little volume seems to be the only 
other one in English that covers at all the 
same ground as Mrs. Pennell’s. Though far 
from being as beautiful a book, it has the 
practical advantages of summarizing its facts 
more systematica ly and of being available 
at a much lower price. 


A Group of Cook Books 


Manual of Creole Cooking. By J. E. Trtay 
(Manual del Cocinero Criollo.) Havana, 
Cuba, 1914, pp. 319. 


A compilation of recipes for the prepara- 
tion of Creole dishes and such Spanish, 
French, Italian, and English dishes as are 
generally served in Cuba. 


California Mexican-Spanish Cookbook. By 
BerTHA HAFFNER-GINGER. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Citizens Print Shop, 1914, pp. 111 + 
12, pls. 20. 


A book of recipes for the preparation of 
numerous Spanish dishes, which also con- 
tains illustrations of native processes of 
cooking, ovens, kitchens, etc. 


Anglo-American Cooking. Central-American 
Cooking. By S. C. Goy (La Cuisine 
Anglo-Américaine. La Cuisine del’ Ameri- 
que Centrale.) New York: L. Weiss and 
Company, 1915, pp. 489. 


This book contains a large number of 
recipes for the preparation of dishes com- 
mon to the United States and Central 
America. 


Indian Chutneys, Pickles, and Preserves. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Company, 
1914, pp. 92. 


This compilation of recipes gives direc- 
tions for making genuine East Indian prod- 
ucts and includes the use of materials not 
common in the United States. Neverthe- 
less it might prove suggestive to house- 
keepers and teachers who wish to make simi- 
lar products from available fruits and other 
materials. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Digestibility of Some Animal Fats. By C. F. Langworthy and A. D. Holmes. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1915, pp. 23. $0.05. Supt. of Documents. U. S. 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin 310. 


Essentials of Swimming Fool Sanitation. By Wallace A. Manheimer. Washington, D. C.: 
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SOME ARTICLES IN OUR MARCH EXCHANGES 


In addition to the scientific papers re- 
corded in our bibliography many of our 
readers may be interested in articles that 
appear from time to time in the less techni- 
cal magazines that are among our exchanges. 
We shall endeavor each month to call atten- 
tion to some of these and we shall be grateful 
if those who see articles of value to the 
teacher, the student or the housekeeper will 
kindly call them to the attention of the 
JouRNAL. 

The Industrial Aris Magazine for March, 
1916, contains an article that should be of 
interest to the householder. Blistering, 
Cracking, Scaling and Non-Drying of Paint, 
Whose Fault? John W. Luthe, p. 118. 

The April number of the same magazine 
begins a series on Wood Finishing, J. M. 
Dorrans, p. 151. 

There is also a series of articles beginning 
in December, on Domestic Arts in the 
Grades, Ada Gause. 


Manual Training and Vocational Educa- 
tion for March, 1916, contains A Reproduc- 
tion of an Old Blue Coverlid, Lurene Sey- 
mour, p. 535; Reseating a Chair, L. Day 
Perry, p. 515; Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science in the Rural Demonstration 
Schools of the Iowa State Teachers College, 
H. J. Whitacre, p. 545. 


The Outlook for March 22, 1916, contains 
an article on Refrigeration and Artificial 
Ice, Theodore H. Price, p. 713. 


The Modern Hospital for March has two 
articles of equal interest to the housewife 
and the teacher giving the hospital experi- 
ence on the Use of Genuine Agate Ware 
Utensils, p. 227, and Glass Cooking Utensils, 
p. 228. 


Two articles embodying quite opposite 
points of view are found in the Independent 
of March 20: the first, Why Girls Should Not 
be Taught to do Housework, Martha Bensley 
Bruere, p. 416; and the second, The Efficient 
Housewife, Edward Earle Purinton, p. 421. 
One sometimes wonders whether one is most 
understood by one’s enemies or one’s friends. 


A series of articles in the Survey, February 
26-March 25, The Four Ages of Woman, 
John Martin takes issue with Feminism and 
deprecates other work for women than house- 
keeping and motherhood, with some reac- 
tionary statements in regard to women’s 
wages. 


Ida Tarbell in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion for April, 1916, p. 14, pleads for train- 
ing the girl for homemaking and for the 
codperation of school and home under the 
title of Give the Girl a Chance. 


School and Society for April 1, prints a 
paper by Alexis F. Lange, The Problem of 
the Professional Training for Women, p. 480, 
read before the San Francisco branch of the 
A.C. A. A summary of this will be given 
in a later issue. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Contributions to the Bibliography are welcomed. Please send material to the JouRNAL. 


Foops AND COOKERY 


On the Nature of the Sugars Found in the Tubers of Sweet Potatoes.. K. Miyake, Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 21 (1915), no. 2, pp. 503-506. 

Molasses. A. McGill, Lab. Inland Rev. Dept. Canada Bul., 312 (1915), pp. 21. Analyti- 
cal data are given regarding 140 samples purchased in Canada as molasses. 

Contribution to the Knowledge of the Ripening of Meat. H. Kren, Wiener Tierdrzil. 
Monatsschr., 1 (1914), no. 12, pp. 585-589; abs. Expt. Sta. Rec., 33 (1915), p. 460. 

Jams. A. McGill, Lab. Inland Rev. Dept. Canada Bul., 309 (1915), pp. 33. Results of 
the examination of 227 samples of jams purchased in Canada are reported. 

The Organic Phosphorus Compounds of Wheat-bran. C. J. Robinson and J. H. Mueller, 
Biochem. Bul., 4 (1915), no. 13, pp. 100-117. A controversial article. 

The Influence of the Environment on the Milling and Baking Qualities of Wheat in India— 
III, The Experiments of 1911-12. A. Howard, H. M. Leake, and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, 
Mem. Dept. Agr. India, Bot. Ser. 6 (1914), no. 8, pp. 233-266, pls. 2. 

Baking Powders. A. McGill, Lab. Inland Rev. Dept. Canada Bul., 308 (1915), pp. 33. 
Analyses of 251 samples of baking powders purchased in Canada. 

The Chemistry of Rice-polishings. H. Fraser and A. T. Stanton, Lancet [London], 1915, 
I, no. 20, pp. 1021, 1022. 

Economical Electric Cooking. Competition of Electricity with Gas and Coal Requires 
Conservation of Heat Energy and Utilization of Economical Temperature. P. W. Gumaer, 
Engin. Mag., 49 (1915), no. 4, pp. 580-583, figs. 6. The author gives the ranges of tempera- 
ture at which the oven should be maintained for the most economical baking of bread and 
cakes, and the roasting of meats. 

Composition of the Grain, Flour, and Milling Offals of Four Varieties of Wheat. H. 
Hunter, Dept. Agr. and Tech. Insiru. Ireland Jour., 15 (1915), no. 3, pp. 550-562. 

Unfermented Grape Juice. A. McGill, Lab. Inland Rev. Dept. Canada Bul., 307 (1915), pp. 
19. Data regarding the inspection of 111 samples of unfermented grape juice collected in 
various parts of Canada. 

Banana Meal a Substitute for Flour. J.C. Monaghan, U.S. Dept. Com., Com. Rpts., no. 
129 (1915), p. 1019. 


NUTRITION 


The Rational Apportionment of the Dietary During the 24-hour Cycle. Bergonie, Rez. 
Sci. [Paris], 53 (1915), I, no. 9, pp. 138-145, figs. 4; abs. Expt. Sta. Rec., 33 (1915), p. 464. 
A summary and digest of data including a number of curves showing the distribution of the 
heat production during the 24-hour cycle. 

The Influence of Drinking Water on the Digestibility of Solid Substances. F. Grébbels, 
Zischr. Physiol. Chem., 89 (1914), no. 1-2, pp. 1-21, figs. 3; abs. Expt. Sta. Rec., 33 (1915), 
p. 462. 

Does Butter Fat Contain Nitrogen and Phosphorus? T. B. Osborne and A. J. Wakeman, 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 21 (1915), no. 1, pp. 91-94. 

Studies on Tissues of Fasting Animals. S. Morgulis, P. E. Howe, and P. B. Hawk, Biol. 
Bul. Mar. Biol. Lab. Woods Hole, 28 (1915), no. 6, pp. 397-406, pl. 1. 
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Some Metabolic Influences of Bathing in the Great Salt Lake. Helen I. and H. A. Mat- 
till, Amer. Jour. Physiol., 36 (1915), no. 4, pp. 488-500, fig. 1. 

Muscular Work and the Respiratory Quotient. S. Morgulis, Biochem. Bul., 3 (1914), 
no. 11-12, pp. 435-439. 

The Influence of Milk Feeding on Mortality and Growth, and on the Character of the 
Intestinal Flora. L. F. Rettger, Jour. Expt. Med., 21 (1915), no. 4, pp. 365-388. 

The Metabolism of Organic and Inorganic Compounds of Phosphorus. E. B. Forbes, et 
al., Ohio. Sta. Tech. Bul., 6 (1914), pp. 80, pls. 13. This bulletin reports in detail the results 
of a series of animal feeding experiments to compare the nutritive value of representative 
phosphorus compounds, including phosphates, hypophosphites, nucleic acid, phytin, and 
glycerophosphates. 

The Influence of Protein Intake upon the Formation of Uric Acid. A. E. Taylor and W. 
C. Rose, Jour. Biol. Chem., 18 (1914), no. 3, pp. 519, 520. 

The Digestibility of the Protein of Cereals, Legumes, and Potato Flour. O. Rammstedt, 
Pharm. Zentralhalle, 56 (1915), nos. 1, pp. 1-7; 2, pp. 14-17; 3, pp. 22-25; abs. Expt. Sta. 
Rec., 33 (1915), p. 361. 

The Influence of Certain Vegetable Fats on Growth. E. V. McCollum and Marguerite 
Davis, Jour. Biol. Chem., 21 (1915), no. 1, pp. 179-182, pls. 9. 

Nutrition with Purified Food Substances. E. V. McCollum and Marguerite Davis, 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 20 (1915), no. 4, pp. 641-658, figs. 9. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


A Bacteriological Study of Retail Ice Cream. S.H. Ayres and W. T. Johnson, Jr., U.S. 
Dept. Agr. Bul., 303 (1915), pp. 24, figs. 4. 

Bacterial Content of Desiccated Egg. L.S. Ross, Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 21 (1914), 
pp. 33-49. 

The Germicidal Effect of Lactic Acid in Milk. P. G. Heinemann, Jour. Infect. Diseases, 
16 (1915), no. 3, pp. 479-487. The author concludes that, although resistant strains may 
survive, the growth of pathogenic bacteria in milk is unlikely in the presence of 0.6 per cent 
of lactic acid. 

Viability of Bacillus Typhosus in Ice Cream. O. W.H. Mitchell, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
65 (1915), no. 21, pp. 1795-1797. 

The Prevalence of Pellagra.—Its Possible Relation to the Rise in the Cost of Food. E. 
Sydenstricker, Pub. Health Rpts. (U. S.], 30 (1915), no. 43, pp. 3132-3148. 

The Prevention of Pellagra.—A Test of Diet Among Institutional Inmates. J. Gold- 
berger, C. H. Waring, and D. G. Willets, Pub. Health Rpts. [U. S.], 30 (1915), no. 43, 
pp. 3117-3131. 

Experimental Pellagra in the Human Subject Brought About by a Restricted Diet. J. 
Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler, Pub. Health Rpts. (U. S.], 30 (1915), no. 46, pp. 3336-3339. 

Health District No. 1. Lucy G. Oppen, Forecast, 11 (1916), no. 3, pp. 160-165, figs. 5. 
An experiment being tried by the city of New York to bring the various branches of the 
Public Service closer to the people. 

Behind Scenes in the Laundry. P. S. Platt, Forecast, 11 (1916),no. 2, pp. 86-91, figs. 5. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Program of the Home Economics De- 
partment, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Thirteenth Biennial Convention, 
Friday Morning, May 26, Seventh Regiment 
Armory, Helen Louise Johnson, Chairman. 

Report, Miss Johnson, Chairman; Address, 
Hon. David R. Houston, Sec. of Agr.; Home 
Making as a Fine Art, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
Pres. Univ. of Minn. Friday Afternoon, 
Home Economics Conference. Greetings, 
Miss Georgie Bacon. 

Food, Mrs. Frederick F. Faville, Chair- 
man: Why We Need Uniform Food Laws, 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief, Bur. of Chem.; 
Why We Need to Study Food Values, Miss 
Helen Atwater, Office of Home Econ., Dept. 
of Agr. 

Shelter, Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, Chair- 
man: How Women Can Help Solve the 
Housing Problem, Mr. Lawrence Veiller, 
Pres., National Housing Assn.; Home Eco- 
nomics and Shelter, Miss Mabel Hyde Kitt- 
redge, Pres. Assn. of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers, New York. 

The Child, Mrs. Charles W. Greene, Vice- 
Chairman: The Child in the Home, Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean, Simmons Col- 
lege; Education of Mothers as a Problem in 
Democracy, Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief, 
Children’s Bur. 

Clothing, Miss Pearl MacDonald, Chair- 
man: Clothes and the Woman, Mrs. Louis 
F. Post, Washington, D. C., and Mr. Frank 
A. Parsons, Pres. School of Fine Arts, New 
York. 

Saturday Evening, May 27, Hotel Astor, 
The Home Economics Exhibit consisting of 
the History of Costume Presented on Living 
Models, prepared under the direction of Miss 
Jane Fales, Teachers College. The exhibit 
will continue, an hour each day, through 
Wednesday. 

In connection with the exhibit, short talks 


will be given by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
Pres., General Federation, and others, ending 
with a conference on Wednesday. 

Monday Afternoon, May 29, Hotel Astor, 
Miss Bertha M. Terrill of the Univ. of Vt. 
presiding. 

Extension Work in Home Economics: The 
Smith-Lever Law and its Administration, 
Dr. A. C. True, States Relations Service; 
The County Agent and Her Work, Miss 
Mary E. Creswell, Home Demonstration 
Work, Washington, D. C.; Work in Rural 
Clubs, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Pres. 
Amer. Home Econ. Assn., Cornell Univ., and 
others. 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 30, Home Eco- 
nomics Headquarters, Seventh Regiment 
Armory, Mrs. Joseph T. Gawler presiding: 
An open conference on Club Problems in 
Home Economics. 


National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Educators will join with so- 
cial workers at the forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 10 to 17 in considering what both can 
do toward solving the big problem of giving 
children the most effective education and 
training possible. 

Ground that is comparatively new for 
the conference will be covered by the section 
on children, of which Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, is 
the chairman. 

A broad field of community problems will 
be covered by eight other sections of the 
conference. That on the family and the 
community will take up the codrdination of 
civic effort in small communities. In its 
general session the conference will consider 
conditions adverse to efficient public work 
under democratic government. 
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The Ellen Richards Research Prize. 
The Naples Table Association for Promoting 
Laboratory Research by Women announces 
the offer of an eighth prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best thesis written by a 
woman, on a scientific subject. This thesis 
must embody new observations and new con- 
clusions based on independent laboratory 
research in biological (including psychologi- 
cal), chemical or physical science. The 
theses offered must be in the hands of the 
chairman of the committee on the prize, 
Dr. Lilian Welsh, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md., before February 25, 1917. The 
title page of each manuscript must bear an 
assumed name; and the writer must send 
with her manuscript, a sealed envelope con- 
taining her application blank and super- 
scribed with her assumed name. 

In April, 1911, the prize was named the 
Ellen Richards Research Prize in recognition 
of the devoted service of Mrs. Richards as 
chairman of the committee on the prize 
since its appointment in 1900. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the chairman, Dr. Welsh. 


The Next Generation. The National 
Council of Education, after the discussion 
on “The New Ideal in Education—Better 
Parents of Better Children,” at Detroit, 
created a “committee to study methods of 
promoting the ideal of racial well-being,” of 
which Dr. Helen C. Putnam is chairman. 

This committee announces a fund, $1,000 
annually for four years, “‘to be used to help 
place popular ideals of responsibility for the 
race above commercial ideals and above in- 
dividualism.”’ 

This fund is to be used for prizes to gradu- 
ating classes of 1917 in state normal institu- 
tions and in departments (or courses) of 
education and of Home Economics in col- 
leges (including agricultural) and univer- 
sities, for the best codperative study by a 
class of the following proposition: The 
supreme object of education should be to 
make the next generation better than living 
generations. A detailed statement of the 


conditions of the prizes may be found in the 
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April Bulletin of the N. E. A., or may be 
secured from Dr. Putnam, Rhode Island 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Immediate notice should be sent by those 
who intend to enter the contest. 


Public Lectures on Nutrition. The 
Washington Academy of Sciences announced 
a series of illustrated lectures on nutrition, 
open to the public, to be given on Friday 
afternoons during April, 1916, in the audi- 
torium of the New National Museum. The 
lecturers are men distinguished for their con- 
tributions to the great advances recently 
made in the study of nutrition. 

The lecturers and their subjects are as fol- 
lows: 

April 7. Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, Medical 
Director Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, 
New York: The Basal Food Requirement of 
Man. 

April 14. Dr. Graham Lusk, Professor 
of Physiology, Cornell University Medical 
College: Nutrition and Food Economics. 

April 21. Dr. E. B. Forbes, Chief, De- 
partment of Nutrition, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station: Investigations on the 
Mineral Metabolism of Animals. 

April 28. Dr. Carl Voegtlin, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington: The Relation 
of the Vitamines to Nutrition in Health and 
Disease. 


Mrs. Lillian Massey Treble. Home 
Economics in Canada owes much to the work 
of Mrs. Lillian Massey Treble whose life 
came to an end November 3, 1915. Trustee 
of a large sum of money bequeathed by her 
father, she found her first work in the de- 
velopment of the Fred Victor Mission to 
which her father had given a valuable build- 
ing. That the ministries of this mission 
might better reach out and touch the home, 
the School for Deaconesses was founded. 
Later beginning in a small way with the 
establishment of a kitchen garden in the 
Mission, where the younger girls were taught 
the simplest rudiments of the great lore of 
housekeeping, was developed the Lillian 
Massey School of Domestic Science. In 
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1902 the course of Household Science was 
inaugurated in the University of Toronto 
but the teaching was carried on in this school 
in the Fred Victor building. In 1904 Miss 
Massey made a formal offer of a building 
to the University. This building is today 
one of the most imposing and most thor- 
oughly equipped buildings in the great 
University group, and Household Science is 
one of the special courses leading to the B.A. 
degrte. The work is in charge of Miss Laird, 
and it has justified many times over Mrs. 
Treble’s faith in its possibilities. 


A New Phase of Missionary Prepara- 
tion. It is not many years since the mis- 
sionary went to his work in other lands 
with no thought of any special prepara- 
tion in the knowledge of food and diet or of 
sanitation. 

It is interesting to know that the student 
Volunteers of Teachers College asked this last 
winter for a series of five lectures on nutri- 
tion. Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose, with the 
assistance of Miss McCormick and Miss 
Pope, is giving the course under the titles: 
(1) Food for health and efficiency; (2) The 
diet of the missionary in the field; (3) Food 
for babies and children in the Orient; (4) 
The characteristics of native Oriental diets 
and ways of improving them; (5) Food in 


sickness. 


The University of Illinois. The 
Household Science Club and Omicron Nu 
observed Richards Day by an “open house” 
giving the play, Prince Caloric and Princess 
Pieta. The tangible results were a contribu- 
tion of fifty dollars to the Richards Memo- 
rial Fund and the recognition of the fact that 
the content of Home Economics has material 
for amusement as well as instruction. 


The Department gave a somewhat unus- 
ual short course, viz., one for bakers, Janu- 
ary 31 to March 4. Because the venture 


was more or less of an experiment and the 
University Bake Shop is small, the numbers 
were limited, but they were a representative 
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group of men, selected by the officers of the 
Master Bakers’ Association. The program 
was in charge of Prof. Isabel Bevier, Head of 
the Department of Household Science, and 
instruction was given by Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
Cereal Technologist of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. F. L. Stevens, Professor of 
Plant Pathology of the University of Illinois, 
Miss Anna Williams and other members of 
the staff of the Household Science Depart- 
ment. 


The following paragraph from the report 
of the State Leader in Home Economics Ex- 
tension, Miss Mamie Bunch, shows, in so 
far as statistics can, the results of the work 
of that Department. 

“During this year so far, this Depart- 
ment has conducted 73 weeks of demonstra- 
tion schools, serving 14,230 people, and 172 
separate lectures and demonstrations, serv- 
ing 67 counties and 19,065 people, in addi- 
tion to the two weeks’ School for Housekeep- 
ers here at the University, with its 425 rep- 
resentatives from 35 counties of Illinois and 
visitors from 7 states. The demonstration 
car has had 6,201 visitors and 4 wecks of 
demonstration schools have been given in 
connection with its service. All told, the 
Extension Department in Home Economics 
has served this year 39,921 people.” 


Simmons College Summer School. 
The Summer Session of the School of House- 
hold Economics at Simmons College has 
been established permanently. The large 
enrollment of 1915 proved that it satisfies a 
real need. The school is in session this year 
from July 3 to August 11. The program in- 
cludes courses in Principles of Cookery, 
Menu Making and Meal Service, Method of 
Teaching Cookery, Dietetics, Plain Sewing, 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Methods of Teaching 
Sewing, Costume Design, Elementary In- 
organic Chemistry, Elementary Organic 
Chemistry, Food Analysis, Bacteriology, and 
Public Health Problems. In addition to 
members of the regular faculty the services 
of Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams of 
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the University of Arizona, Mrs. Jane S. 
McKimmon of the Extension Service of 
North Carolina, and Miss Celestine Schmit 
of the University of Wisconsin have been 
secured. Among the special lectures open to 
students of the school are a group of lectures 
by Miss Winifred Gibbs of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
New York City, and a group by Miss Sarah 
G. Flint, Assistant in Charge of Textiles, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


The University of Texas. Home Eco- 
nomics week was observed at the University 
of Texas in February, under the direction of 
the School of Domestic Economy and the 
Home Welfare Division of the Department 
of Extension. The object of the conference 
as stated by Miss Gearing, was “‘to stress 
the relation between the home and the 
community.” The program, with the aid of 
speakers from New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton, carried out this purpose in an unusual 
way. Mrs. W. I. Thomas, of Chicago, 
spoke on the Social Needs of the Woman in 
Industry, the Child in the Community, and 
on Madam, Who Keeps Your House? Mr. 
Ford, a landscape architect from New York, 
included under his general subject of Town 
Planning, the Citizens Share in Planning the 
Town, and Planning the Town for Homes, 
while Dr. James, of the University of Texas, 
discussed Woman’s Part in City Govern- 
ment. Public Health and the Food Supply, 
the Purity of the Water Supply, and other 
topics relating to public health, were in- 
cluded. Mrs. Ruth Carson, of Boston, 
gave five lectures on dress. Among her sub- 
jects were The Personality of Clothes, and 
Fashion in the Light of Art. The exhibit 
that accompanied the conference dealt with 
some of the fundamental sanitary, social and 
economic problems of the home and the 
municipality, and was directly related to 
the lectures. There were four main divi- 
sions of the exhibit. The first consisted of 


sanitary charts; the next dealt with the eco- 
nomics of the home; the third represented 
civic art, and the fourth recreational aspects 
of city life. 
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Oregon State Agricultural College. 
Miss Ravenhill, who lectured at the college 
during the winter Short Course and is to re- 
turn for three weeks during the summer school 
sends the following report: The Home 
Makers’ Conference at the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, early in January, held 
twelve sessions, four hours each. The 
weather was mostly atrocious; there were 
no street cars at Corvallis; grippe had run 
riot there as elsewhere; but except from eight 
to nine in the morning the hall was packed, 
hour by hour, day by day. The lecturers 
sometimes had hard work to escape from 
crowds of eager questioners, anxious for 
fuller details on various points. Extra ses- 
sions were held to meet the demand. 

The program included cookery demonstra- 
tions by that mistress of the art, Miss Anna 
Barrows, educational in method, with no 
pandering to tasting and touching. The 
audience had to think and think hard, too. 
Admirable lectures on the bacteriological as- 
pects of colds, of children’s diseases, and of 
protection of water and foods were given 
by college professors. There was practical 
instruction on vegetable and flower garden- 
ing; on the planning of houses; on the diffi- 
culties of dressmaking; on art in the home; 
while a most lucid exposition was given of 
household accounts and budgets. 

There was a series of lectures on what 
might be termed the Science of Human Life: 
the rhythms which influence and the condi- 
tions which make for efficiency were indi- 
cated; the sanitary possibilities in rural 
homes and the recreational needs of the 
young folks were dealt with in practical 
detail; problems as to relative influence of 
nature and nurture were clearly presented; 
habit formation in early life and what to 
learn from the intelligent observation of 
children were discussed. In each case the 
best methods of applying in home or com- 
munity life the results of some acquaintance 
with the principles which underlie them were 
laid down and emphasized. 

Such a comprehensive program and the 
appreciation of its packed audiences give 
evidence of the real desire of our home- 
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makers for information on a wide range of 
subjects, information—not frothy generali- 
zations, but actual material from which to 
build improved methods. 


The University of Kansas. At the third 
“Merchant Short Course” given under the 
auspices of the University Extension Divi- 
sion at Lawrence, February 7-11, an audi- 
ence varying from 100 to 250 men listened 
appreciatively to the daily talks given by 
the Home Economics Department. Miss 
Sprague, the head of the Department spoke 
of the “Merchant and the Housewife;” 
Miss Downey upon “Food Factors in the 
High Cost of Living;” and Miss Allen “Upon 
Practical Tests for Textile Fabrics.”’ 


In March the following announcement was 
made by the department: 


On Friday, March 17, during the annual conference 
of Kansas High Schools and Academies, the Home 
Economics Department of the University of Kansas 
will illustrate the various phases of its work: 

I. Demonstrations showing the results of research 
work on the factors which affect the economic 
and nutritive value of foods: The technique of 
pastry making, Miss Parnell; Methods of cook- 
ing in deep fat, Miss Keeler; The relative effi- 
ciency of various methods of making coffee, 
Miss Woodruff; Precise methods in preparing 
frostings, Miss Dyche. 

II. Exhibits showing the scientific principles under- 
lying the selection and preparation of food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Ill. Results of research work. 

A reception will be held in the Women’s Corner, 
Fraser Hall, from 4.30 to 6.00 p.m. You are cordially 
invited to attend. 


The result of this was a surprise both to 
the public and the department. The ex- 
hibit consisted of two large rooms full of 
charts with in many cases illustrative mate- 
rial to go with them. The demonstrations 
were “quite finished bits of work,” the lec- 
ture room was filled to overflowing with 150 
people, while as many more were turned 
away. Five hundred attended the recep- 
tion. Even a “strictly academic faculty” 
voiced its approval and incidentally learned 
something of what Home Economics means. 
A new uni- 


A Social Science School. 


versity department to be known as the School 
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of Applied Social Sciences will be opened in 
September at Western Reserve University. 

Dr. J. E. Cutler, head of the department 
of sociology in Western Reserve University, 
who, it will be remembered, gave an address 
on Community Housekeeping at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has been appointed dean 
of the school. 

The work of the school for the first year 
has been outlined under four general divi- 
sions or fields of service: Family welfare and 
social service, health administration, play 
and recreation, municipal administration 
and public service. 


The Home Economics Association of 
Philadelphia. During the winter this As- 
sociation has been giving a resumé of the 
work in Domestic Science and Arts through- 
out the United States, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire on the topics Domestic Science, 
Domestic Arts, School Feeding, Institutional 
Feeding, and Occupations. 

The members visiting the various cities 
of the West, Middle West, North East and 
East, during the year have gathered their 
data. 

At the March meeting, Miss Carrie A. 
Lyford, Specialist in Home Economics, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, gave to each one in 
the audience a rare vision of broader oppor- 
tunity in every branch of Home Economics. 


Brief Notes.—Mrs. Calvin of the Bureau 
of Education will lecture for three weeks 
during the summer school at the University 
of California. The subject of these lectures 
will be Household Administration. 


At the March meeting of the Home 
Economics Association of Greater New York 
the subject of Laces of the Old Masters was 
discussed by Miss Frances Morris, Curator 
of Laces at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


The New England Home Economics As- 
sociation held a conference on March 4, at 
the Boston Public Library. Mrs. Woolman 
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gave a report from the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, and there was an infor- 
mal discussion on School Credits for Home 
Work. 


The Washington Home Economics As- 
sociation took a trip through the yeast fac- 
tory at Langdon, Md., on Saturday, March 
25. 


At the convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association in Springfield, Mass., April 20- 
22, the Household Arts Section, Miss Mabel 
Lutis, presiding, discussed the following top- 
ics: Putting a Problem as The Basis for The 
Course of Study—The Plan and The Single 
Lesson, Professor Cora M. Winchell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Rural 
Problems of Household Arts Education, Miss 
Laura Comstock, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst. 


Miss Eva Robinson of the University of 
South Dakota writes: 

This last month we have been carrying 
out the following plan. One class for term 
papers handed in menus worked out on the 
basis of different prices. These have been 
published in papers throughout the state and 
the letters that have come in regard to them 
show how much women are awakening to all 
that is done toward better housekeeping. 


The spring quarter at George Peabody 
College for Teachers closes June 12. The 
summer quarter begins June 15 and closes 
August 26. This quarterly arrangement 
makes it possible for a teacher by taking 
one or two quarters’ work at a time to 
complete the work for a degree on such 
annual schedules. 


The President of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position writes to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association: 

“T take this opportunity of expressing the 
appreciation of the Exposition management 
to the officers and members of your organi- 
zation for the part they had in making the 
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Exposition such an unqualified success. We 
consider the congress program one of the 
chief factors in producing that very grati- 
fying result.” 


Miss McCheyne writes that the demon- 
stration train of the Salt Lake Route will 
have a car especially devoted to Home Eco- 
nomics, the first in many years. The ex- 
hibits will be along the line of child welfare, 
home decoration, and kitchen furnishings. 
Lectures upon these various subjects will be 
delivered. 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, director of the 
department of social welfare of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in New York, and Mrs. Armstrong, formerly 
a sanitary inspector of factories in the state 
of New York, have been awarded the prize 
of $1000 offered by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the best pamphlet 
on social hygiene for boys and girls. 


Prof. Robert H. Richards writes: I thank 
you very much for sending me a notice of 
the meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. I like to be kept in 
touch with what is going on, although I 
shall be unable probably to attend the meet- 
ings on account of the many other calls 
upon my time. My interest naturally is 
due to the great interest that Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards took in the subject, as well as on 
account of the importance of the subject 
itself. 


A bill to discontinue the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer scale has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Albert John- 
son, 3d district, Washington. 


Mr. Smoot has introduced a bill (S, 5273) 
“to provide for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, to be used in researches and experi- 
ments in home economics, and regulating 
the expenditure thereof,’ as noted in the 
Congressional Record, for March 25, 1916, 
p. 5534. 








